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EDITORIAL 


THE LOGIC OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


The logic of interdependence is definitely different from the logic 
of independence and from the logic of dependence, The logic of de- 
pendence, where anultimate source (of being, knowledge, truth, good- 
ness, as in Nirguna Brahman or Thomas Awquinas' God) remains as a 
fixed basis for deductions, will not detain us here, The logic of inde- 
pendence, best exemplified by the symbolic logic expressed in Prin- 
cipia Mathematica, has become so widely used in college logic courses, 
in mathematics, physical sciences and engineering (to put men on the 
moon), and incomputer programming, that many regard it not merely 
as a standard, but as "the" logic or what is ordinarily meant by the 
word "logic" unless something else is specified. So any challenge to 
the supposed supremacy of the logic of independence can expect much 
disagreement. 

But the term "interdependence," which has been so long neglected, 
in a country that has idealized its national independence (now being 
celebrated by a bicentennial) and individual freedoms, has appeared 
more often recently in official explanations of economic crises. 
Popular awareness of the personal effects of Arab oil embargoes and 
petrodollars has increased consciousness of both the intimacy and 
intricacy of the interdependencies of global economies, But obser- 
vant scholars have recorded the facts of growing interdependence 
before. Nelson A. Rockefeller, inThe Future of Federalism (Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, 1962), asserted: "All of the problems 
we face have this in common; we cannot solve them in isolation." 
(P. 75) "Just as the operation of our own national economy and social 
life is interdependent with a federal system of government..., so 
just as dramatically do the economic and social workings of a free 
economy in the world require movement toward a federal idea, bring- 
ing order to the chaos of nation-states," (P. 78) A quarter ofa 
century earlier, popular philosophy professor Harry A. Overstreet of 
the College of the City of New York published A Declaration of Inter- 
dependence, (W.W, Norton and Co., N.Y., 1937.) 

Prolonged neglect of understanding things in terms of interdepen- 
dence has resulted in neglect of effort to understand the logic of 
interdependence, The logic of independence assumes that logic is 
independent of existence, consisting of postulates, the smaller num- 
ber the better, about classes and members, propositions and their 
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contradictions, and rules for deductive operations, Classes are in- 
dependent of each other and of their members. Propositions are in- 
dependent of each other and their terms. Not only is a class, x, in- 
dependent of all other classes, non-x, but "non" itself connotes com- 
plete independence such that x and non-x are divided by an excluded 
middle. Not only is a proposition, p, independent of every other 
proposition, such as q, but p and -p ("p is true" and "p is false")are 
independent of each other and have nothing in common, Although 
operated as a deductive logic, this logic assumes a doctrine of "ma- 
terial implication" such that, when p materially implies q, p and q 
remain unrelated or only externally related. Material implication 
does not imply. It is merely a symbol for symbolizing that "if p is 
true, then q is true" in terms of postulated external relations, Any 
valid deduction pertains only to whether or not the postulated rules 
are violated. No valid deduction makes any claim of relevance to 
existence unless some such relevance is stated as an additional postu- 
late, Such logic is rightly regarded as a theory of games. 

The logic of interdependence, on the other hand, recognizes that 
logic and existence interdepend. I do not mean that existence cannot 
be without human beings and a logic abstracted from their experiences 
of existence, But the structure of logic is endebted to the struc- 
ture of the existence frorn which it is abstracted, and any use of 
that logic by human beings in ways which influence their behavior 
thereby influences existence, Logic is more dependent on existence 
than existence is on logic. Yet once logic exists in human minds and 
functions in human behavior, existence itself thereby embodies that 
logic and has its nature and future conditioned by the ways in which 
it functions, 

The nature of this logic is not so much postulated as observed, 
Things exist as both different in some respects and alike in others, 
For example, each existing thing is in some sense unique, and so is 
different from all other things, and each thing exists, and so is like 
every other thing in being an existing thing. So, in addition to other 
likenesses, such as having size, shape, quantity and substantiality, 
all things are alike in at least one respect, And, in addition to any 
other differences, such as difference in size, shape, quantity and 
substantiality, each thing is different from all other things in at 
least one respect. So alogic of interdependence begins by recognizing 
that, no matter how different two or more things are, they are not 
completely different, and no matter how alike two or more things 
are, they are not completely the same. From this it follows that no 
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principle of excluded middle, the cornerstone of the logic of indepen- 
dence, can apply to the actual world, Such a postulate, no matter 
how useful in clarifying abstract thought, is unrealistic, Engineers 
succeed in putting men on the moon only by ignoring some of the ex- 
clusiveness of the excluded middles employed in their calculations. 

Sameness and difference are relations. All things are the same in 
some respect, and are thus related thereby, Each thing is different 
from every other thing in some respect, and so its related to them 
thereby. If every thing is both the same as every other thing in some 
way and different from every other thing in some way, then both 
sameness and difference are minimal characteristics of the relations 
between two or more things. 

Whereas a logic of independence abstracts the differences and 
idealizes an excluded middle as a complete difference, and allogic of 
dependence abstracts sameness and idealizes complete sameness or 
unity without difference, a logic of interdependence abstracts both 
difference and sameness and sees every relation (i.e., every existing 
relation) as involving both sameness and difference. (See Metaphysics, 
An Introduction, Ch.7, "Differences," Barnes and Noble Books, N.Y., 
1947.) In the traditional language of metaphysicians, the logic of 
independence prefers external relations, the logic of dependence in- 
ternal relations, and the logic of interdependence organic (both in- 
ternal and external) relations. (See ibid., Ch. 13.) 

Other essentials of the logic of interdependence include whole-part 
relations (Ch, 10), the complementarity of opposites and polarity 
(Ch. 35), process (Chs. 6-18), dialectic (Chs. 34-37), and degrees. 
Each thing exists as a whole of parts. A whole is not its parts and 
the parts are not the whole, Yet they interdepend because a whole 
is always a whole of parts and a part is always a part of a whole, 
Furthermore each part is a thing as a whole with its own parts, and 
the whole is a part of a still larger whole. Hence hierarchy of inter- 
dependent whole-part levels is an essential characteristic of this 
logic. A whole and its parts are opposites, as are sameness and 
difference, internal and external relations, and dependence and inde- 
pendence, Interdependent opposites both oppose each other (each is 
not the other) and share a common dimension, Good and bad, for 
example, are different as opposites but are both alike in being values. 
Oppositeness thus involves polarity; and since existence is dynamic, 
change and process also involve dialectic, i,e., things both remaining 
the same in some respects and becoming different in others, which 
differences are incorporated into them as continuing beings which 
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then function as parts of their sameness when they encounter still 
other differences that then become incorporated, 

Dialectic is an almost foreign notion in our culture because the 
logic of independence excludes it. Not only do members of classes 
that exclude each other not incorporate their differences from each 
other within themselves, according to the logic of independence, but 
also its "Theory of Types" requires that any language about a langu- 
age be unrelated to it or only externally related to it and thus inde- 
pendent of it. According to the logic of interdependence, dialectic 
is omnipresent and may be observed obviously when eating. An apple 
on my tree is not me, I pick it andeat it, digest it, embody its parts 
as nutrients in my body, Then I go to pick another apple. Now the 
previous apple which was apart of the treebefore me is apart of me, 
and thus, in a way, the previous apple as part of me is reaching to 
pluck the next apple from the tree, and thus I as now partly the same 
as that tree am seeking to become still more different through eat- 
ing another of its apples even though I also remain at least partly 
the same as what existed of me before I ate its first apple. Dialec- 
tic is simple, once one becomes accustomed to observing himself and 
others evolving dialectically. But so long as a logic of independence 
structures one's mind, dialectic will seem unintelligible. 

When two things interdepend, they partly depend upon each other 
and are partly independent of each other. Soa logic of interdepen- 
dence includes some aspects of both the logic of independence and the 
logic of dependence. Curiously, our cultural heritage provides famili- 
arity with both a logic of dependence, exemplified in the philosophies 
of Plato, Plotinus, Augustine, Aquinas, Calvin and Newton, and a 
logic of independence, exemplified by traditional algebra and geometry 
("A a whole is equal to the sum of its parts"), atomic physics, with 
roots in Greek atomism and which persists in looking for more ulti- 
mate particles because it assumes that parts, especially the most 
ultimate particles, are more real than any larger whole, and ideals 
of individualism such that agroup consists of individuals and nothing 
more, 

But particle physics has given way to particle-field physics, parti- 
cle vs, wave theories of light have given i. to a wavicle theory in 
which wave and particle interdepend, E = MC“ embodies interdepen- 


dence of energy with mass and motion as a most basic principle. 
Ecology as a science is premised on the interdependence of human, 
biological, geological and geographical processes, And ideals of de- 
pendence upon acompletely independent God have often been replaced 
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by ideals of God as evolving interdependently with natural evolutionary 
processes, A.N. Whitehead writes: "It is as true to say that God 
creates the World, as that the World creates God." (Process and 
Reality, p. 528, Macmillan, N.Y., 1929.) 

Both tendencies to idealize existence conforming to a logic of in- 
dependence and to a logic of dependence have proved less and less 
workable as we learn more and more about our complex dynamic world. 
Growing awareness of economic and ecological interdependencies will 
force us to discover a logic of interdependence more closely con- 
forming to the existing world, Existing things vary in degree by be- 
coming sometimes more independent of and sometimes more depen- 
dent upon each other. So alogic of interdependence will exhibit some 
aspects of both the logics of independence and dependence as well as 
own more intricate and more dynamic aspects, 

I hope that many persons will participate in the development of 
this logic, Except for ideas implicit in the several problems dealt 
with in my Metaphysics: An Introduction and in a technical prolego- 
mena, Polarity, Dialectic, and Organicity (Charles C. Thomas, 
Springfield, 1970, o.p.; World Books, Albuquerque, 1977), my own 
efforts to prepare an introduction to the logic of interdependence 
are still in process, But the urgency of recognizing interdependence 
as a fundamental characteristic of global economic processes now 
central to both national and international crises signifies in turn the 
urgency of developing the implications of a logic of interdependence 
for achieving solutions to such crises, 


Archie J. Bahm 
Professor Emeritus - Philosophy 
University of New Mexico 
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A PHILOSOPHER'S LOOK AT THE FUTURE 
David E. Williox 


Tocomprehend an age one must know the basic philosophical assump- 
tions of its people. Essential to the Greek culture was a belief in 
the abilities of manand in mathematics as the technique for unlocking 
reality's deepest secrets, The Romans were a utilitarian people 
committed to practical science and technology; while Medieval life 
was dominated by the quest for God and His kingdom, Later during 
the Renaissance there was arebirth of interest in worldly knowledge, 
with a strong underlying confidence in man's capabilities similar to 
the Greek age. An even stronger commitment to the belief that the 
rational mind of man could understand and more importantly control 
all reality were the assumptions of seventeenth and eighteenth- 
century society, 

In the nineteenth and particularly in the twentieth century there is 
asignificant shift in perspective from confidence in human reason as 
the foundation for civilization's betterment to confidence in the 
machines reason has created, We have come to equate quantity of 
production and consumption with a quality life. The 'good' has become 
the newer, the different, the technologically subtler, the faddish. 
With a seemingly unquestionable logic, rich and poor nations alike 
operate with the all encompassing value of maximizing gross national 
product, It is believed that increasing quantitative growth will in- 
exorably improve human happiness and well-being. 

Despite its partial truth, the growth myth is leading civilization 
to ruin. A certain level of material prosperity is a prerequisite toa 
quality life, but unbounded growth in quantity is not a guarantor of 
human betterment nor is it certain further rapid industrial growth 
is even possible. The Club of Rome's on-going work (The Limits to 
Growth, 1972, and Mankind at the Turning Point, 1974) argues forcibly 
by means of sophisticated computer models that all forms of growth-- 
population, arable land, nonrenewable resources and pollution, as well 
as industrial growth--are necessarily bounded by the earth's finite- 
ness. The energy crisis has made clearly evident the inherent limits 
to natural resources, And since Rachel Carson's Silent Spring in 1962 
there has been an increasing awareness that a definite limit exists 
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to the pollution levels absorbable by the earth's air, land and water 
systems. 

Most significantly explosive population growth must be curtailed 
before the earth's carrying capacity is reached and billions die. World 
population is now four billion and will almost surely reach seven or 
eight billion during century twenty-one, The earth's inhabitants could 
possibly even reach several times this number within the next two 
centuries. As recently as 1968 Paul Ehrlich alerted a disbelieving 
world to the severity of the population problem in his book, The Popu- 
lation Bomb, Only now is it becoming widely understood that runaway 
population growth is rooted in poverty and that excessively rapid 
industrial growth places unrealistic pressure onthe very poor nations' 
already questionable potential to escape the vicious cycle of poverty 
precipitating population growth and population growth deepening 
poverty. 

I do not believe these crises will destroy the human species; yet 
the quality of life now and for future generations is imperiled. If 
rapid population expansion continues into the twenty-first century, 
the pressures of crowding will be a reality for all planet earth's in- 
habitants from this time forward, Natural beauty's last remnants 
may be bulldozed away under the guise of prosperity. Uncontrolled 
pollution levels may cause ghastly genetic defects, The science- 
fiction nightmare of an interlocking set of rooms and passageways 
that is the totality of our finite home could become a reality. 

The possible escape routes from the inherent limits to material 
growth appear to be closed, Large-scale space colonization is com- 
pletely impractical till at least late incentury twenty-one and there- 
fore not asolution to current crises, Also genetic adaptation which 
might allow the human animal to survive excessive pollution on earth 
or to exist in presently uninhabitable environments such as the oceans 
or the depth of space, if at all possible, is also too distant in the 
future to constitute a rational response to present crises, Even if 
such genetic engineering could be available, it would be a tragic error 
to allow ourselves to be forced by the growth myth into such radical 
changes of the evolutionary being man. There is a definite risk that 
all which is great in humankind--the creativity, the quest for the 
unknown, the ability to love--might be destroyed. 

In my perception today's challenge is to reshape the growth model 
to better satisfy human purposes. The myopic conception of the human 
animal as solely a producer and consumer of material goods is a gross 
oversimplification, Material prosperity is a definite component of a 
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quality life but not sufficient in itself, It isessential to protect our 
finite home whose particular conditions provide the physiological needs 
supportive of life, the natural components that have made possible 
all our civilizations and whose beauty is so integral to our psychologi- 
cal well-being, Also indispensable is the need to assure a close rela- 
tionship with our fellow man and, in the final analysis most vital, to 
provide an opportunity for each human being to find aproper relation 
to God, 

While encouraging a revitalized commitment to respond toimpinging 
crises, I am not envisioning the quest for an unrealizable utopian 
world order. It does appear the United Nations will become progres- 
sively more influential as worldwide crises intensify and Marshall 
McLuhan's 'global village' becomes less a futuristic vision and more 
arealistic portrayal of civilization. However I believe today's crises 
can be resolved within existing political, economic and social frame- 
works, The free-enterprise system, while needing modification, 
stimulates creativity and must be supported, And sovereign govern- 
ments permit an enriching diversity of perspective vital to the future, 

It is also important to emphasize that I do not interpret reshaping 
the growth myth to be equivalent to no-growth, The war on hunger in 
the poor nations, overcoming imbalances in the developed nations, con- 
trolling pollution, the necessity for intensive recycling, all these 
tasks as Peter Drucker and others have observed entail further growth 
in quantity, Current crises andthe realization that there are logical 
limits to all forms of growth does not entail an immediate halt to 
quantitative growth, What is entailed is a rational and humane re- 
sponse to the fact that growth in all its forms cannot continue at its 
present rate indefinitely and ultimate bounds may be much closer 
than we realize, 

Specifically how close to the ultimate bounds of various forms of 
growth modern man has come and how to set priorities in responding 
to these limits are unresolved issues, The environmentalists empha- 
size protecting the natural system, The populationists emphasize 
controlling explosive population expansion. Who is correct is uncer- 
tain; it is only known there are limits. The most consistent response 
to current crises is to reach asteady-stage globalsystem as soon as 
possible, Realistically, zero population growth must be the primary 
goal and asustainable and environmentally safe worldwide agricultural 
and industrial system also needs to be sought. At this point material 
growth in quantity on a global scale could cease and, it is hoped, all 
mankind would have the opportunity to live a quality life. 
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Toward A Better Future 

Is it possible to stabilize world population within the foreseeable 
future? Encouragingly the wealthy nations following present trends 
will reach replacement levels of reproduction quite soon and the 
rapidly emerging nations--China, Brazil, Mexico, the oil-rich nations 
and others--with a population of over one and a half billion are at- 
taining levels of economic security which should result in a steady 
decline in population growth rate toward replacement levels by the 
year 2,000. The problem is the remainder of the poor nations, a full 
one third of humanity, which lack any definable path to economic 
prosperity, These nations are being enveloped by runaway population 
and without help will likely never overcome current crises, 

A resolution for the very poor can be accomplished and a stable 
world population of approximately eight billion reached in century 
twenty-one. The vital task is the assurance of physiological needs 
for the poor. This will allow the poor man and woman the opportunity 
to begin to rationally plan their future and to understand for them- 
selves the necessity of limiting family size. A significant factor is 
the realignment of unfair trade agreements between have and have- 
not nations, The wealthy nations have been and continue to be able 
to effectively control export prices for their manufactured products 
which assures profitability and long-term planning; whereas the poor 
trade their crops and raw materials at wildly fluctuating prices 
mitigating against any chance for economic equilibrium, To improve 
this unrealistic arrangement there have to be price guarantees for 
the exports of the poor nations. Apparently some form of ‘indexing' 
crop and raw material export prices in line with increasing prices for 
manufactured products is needed, 

Assistance from the more secure nations in the form of grants, 
low-cost loans, technology transfer, multinational-corporation co- 
operation and private-sector support will alsohave to be significantly 
increased, Embryonic development projects in the struggling nations 
will need preferential treatment for at least a ten-year period, If 
such assistance is rigorously directed to basic development projects 
under the United Nations' auspices, the poor nations will be able to 
attain the moderate level of economic well-being requisite to con- 
trolling population expansion, The highest priority is increasing agri- 
cultural yield which calls for rudimentary education in agricultural 
technology and the equitable availability of irrigation water, agri- 
cultural chemicals and high yield crop strains. Concomitantly a 
groundwork of industrialization needs to be slowly erected in each of 
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the very poor nations to assure long-term economic viability. 

Assume for the moment the population problem was resolved, 
Would it really be possible for all mankind to live well? Are there 
enough natural resources within the earth's surface? Can this small 
planet absorb the pollution from a worldwide agricultural and indus- 
trial system? There is anunderlying pessimism in America and else- 
where that a better life for all mankind may not be possible. Many 
believe there is already too large a global population to possibly pro- 
vide for all mankind even an approximation toward the material 
standard of living now being enjoyed by the developed nations, This 
is anunderstandable interpretation of current crises and illustrates 
the importance of technical questions concerning the limits to the 
earth's resources and its tolerance of human activity. 

The work of Barry Commoner and his associates at Washington 
University in St. Louis isimportant in this regard (Confer: Common- 
er's The Closing Circle, 1971), Their research though primarily 
limited to America is generalizable to all developed nations. The 
starting point was the realization that much of the severe pollution 
so endangering the natural environment has been generated since 
World War Two, Prior to this time pollution in America certainly 
was not unknown, but its impact was minor in comparison to the 
numerous instances of tenfold and above increases in the past thirty 
year period. Commoner's group set out to discover the source of 
these extremely large increases which did not correspond to popula- 
tion increases or living standard improvements. They found the root 
of the problem tobe adrastic change in the technology of agriculture 
and industry since the second world war. The shift from light, low- 
power, low-compression automobiles to heavy, high-power, high- 
compression models; from natural resource-based products like soap, 
clothing of cotton and silk, and glass bottles to detergents, synthe- 
tic fabrics and disposable cans; and from age-old techniques in agri- 
culture to excessive usage of agricultural chemicals. 

The lesson to be learned from Commoner's work is that a signifi- 
cant percentage of the severe pollution generating activities in to- 
day's world isunnecessary to genuine human betterment, Large auto- 
mobiles, the proliferation of environmentally unsafe, faddish pro- 
ducts, and excessive utilization of agricultural chemicals do not 
genuinely improve the quality of anyone's life. It appears a material 
living standard equivalent to today's is possible in America, and simi- 
larly in any developed nation, with nothing like the pollution levels 
the present system is forcing upon us. This leads one to be optimis- 
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tic about the possibility of a worldwide agricultural and industrial 
system. 

Iam convinced that the various components necessary to assure a 
more than adequate living standard for future generations are tech- 
nically attainable. For food production Commoner's research demon- 
strated that problems have arisen principally from overuse of agri- 
cultural chemicals. It is possible to optimize agricultural chemical 
usage toward a balance between maximum yield and environmental 
quality. With the advances in biological techniques, especially high- 
yield crop strains and animal variety control, sufficient food for 
eight billion people is assurable. For energy production solar power 
appears a logical and biologically safe option to fill the future's 
significant needs. Much of the technology is already available to 
build a worldwide energy system based in solar power by century 
twenty-one. 

Natural resources are clearly limited in supply and a critical com- 
ponent of a worldwide agricultural and industrial system will be large- 
scale recycling. Again, the technology is essentially at hand, The 
only requirement is a reorientation of priorities in our decision- 
making. Protecting the environment also seems to be possible if a 
many-pronged attack oncurrent misdirections is undertaken, Large- 
scale recycling will help to protect the environment as well as con- 
serve limited natural resources. Also new products, processes and 
patterns--such as transportation patterns--need to be rigorously 
tested and rejected before introduction if they cannot be shown to 
be environmentally safe, 

It is technically possible to build abetter world for all humankind. 
The vitally real question is 'Will it happen?' I share neither the bleak 
pessimism of Jacques Ellul nor the unguarded optimism of Tielhard 
de Chardin or Herman Kahn. I do realize contemporary crises are 


extremely sericus. My child and all the children of the future are 
dependent on the rationality of our age. Yet Ibelieve man is basically 
good and the direction to a better future is becoming progressively 
clearer, 
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PERSONAL GROWTH AND SOCIETAL FUNCTIONING 
Richard H. Dana 


In an incredibly short span of time we have moved from a tradi- 
tional, lineal, relatively static, preindustrial society through a series 
of technological and ideological holocausts, The personality of Wes- 
tern Man used to be conceived as a developmental unfolding within a 
closed system dependent upon determinism and to a lesser extent 
upon teleology. Such psychoanalytic beliefs were well suited to tra- 
ditional civilizations in Europe and the United States. Suddenly, the 
new fact of existence was a perishable humanity encapsulated in a 
finite and diminishing universe of resources, Human beings were con- 
fronted with a kaleidescope of change and a constant necessity for 
adaptation. The result has been a continuously modulated relation- 
ship between the person and a variety of environments. 

Psychologists turned first to behavioristic attempts to control 
persons and environments by imposition of their technologies. Such 
behavioral innovations, however, are only effective while their rules 
and reinforcers are physically present. Ultimately, a responsible, 
internalized locus of control within the person is required to direct 
behavior, Some psychologists then rediscovered the environment and 
abandoned themselves to the idea that behavior (and personality) can 
be guided solely by the demand characteristics of the immediate situ- 
ation. Generalization was not envisioned and fragmented parts of 
the person were deprived of any glue that would make an individual 
uniquely identifiable. 

Other psychologists, however, were unable toaccept the Newtonian 
view of science implied by either strict behaviorism or environ- 
mental determinism. A third force--humanistic theory!4--perceived 
respect for the person as asurvival quality necessitated by both the 
facts of social change and the rate of its occurrence. Humanistic 
theory emphasizes personal growth. Cognitive, affectual, and physi- 
cal modes become alternatives in the quest for sufficient flexible 
control in order to adapt without losing human characteristics, A 
‘growth theme sustains an evolution of human beings in continuous 
self-renewal and self-discovery of the means by which to incorporate 
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increasingly diverse, complex, and fragmented experiences, This 
paper will describe some taproots of a human growth ideology and 
present notions on the relatedness of personal growth to societal 
functioning. 

Arecent credo for providing delivery of human services illustrates 
the consequences of focus on respect for the person: accountability 
by means of contracted services, phenomenological equality of clini- 
cian and client, and an emphasis on client ownership of services-- 
ultimately through education. Thus, the "something of value" poten- 
tially contained inhuman services is shared and understood as acata- 
lyst for the personal growth of both clinician and client4, 

Growth apparently comes about by enhanced self-awareness or self- 
consciousness, In Rogerian terms, organismic valuing process trans- 
mutes experience from the phenomenal field that we co-inhabit into 
an expanding consciousness of self. Such experience is motivating 
and directive. A first implication, thus, is that learning about the 
self--from whatever experiential source--is power to recreate the 
dimensions of experience, to re-interpret one's own locus in the phe- 
nomenal field that is the environmental circumstance. 

The Jungian archetype self moves from arcane and unconscious 
sources tobecome aconscious and self-conscious balance system and 
the focus of personality. Similarly, Maslow's inner corel? -- the 
perdurable shared and unique fount of humanness--is discovered, 
created, and accepted by satisfaction of deficiency and Being needs. 
Hearing and responding to oneself or one's inner voices is a mark of 
authentic selfhood and part of the self-actualization experience. 
Assagioli! posits a center for inner self-control or "will power" in 
order toenable directional, means-end activity. Since the self, inner 
core, or center are ways of conceptualizing an internal process whose 
development coincides with the experiencing of the phenomenal field 
(or environment), asecond implication concerns an ultimate personal 
responsibility for one's own growth. 

Each of us presumes a lonely journey by means of an experienced 
internal process in which the flesh we cherish is only a symbol and a 
guide. A third implication is that there are substantial notions of 
how to further sign the self-expansion and self-exploration that I 
have preferred to call "humanization "5,6, For example, Erikson? 
provided such benchmarks in epigenetic format. We become what we 
will be from what we have been and how we live at the painful instant 
of the present. Identification of these inner foci (or virtues) as 
hope, will power, purpose, competence, fidelity, love, care, and 
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wisdorr provides an idiom for conceptualizing humanization. This 
language is independent of the specific experiences that resonate 
across prototypical developmental crises. 

A fourth implication sets limits upon individual human growth. 
Freedom to grow is limited by a matrix of external and internal con- 
straints and by the state of consciousness at any time. We think of 
freedom and responsibility--especially responsibility before-the- 
act8--as being coupled to the existential condition of other persons 
both those we experience directly and those hidden from our direct 
regard but sharing our humanity. 

A fifth implication is that growth is future-oriented, The concept 
of afuture--personal and collective--is hinged to our freedom within 
these external constraints that are components of our personal well- 
being. We cannot grow without attending to the future, the reason- 
able and fantasy-tinged extrapolations of our ability to be subject 
and object simultaneously, to bind time, and to transmogrify the 
hypothetical by fusing the inner core with past experience, 

A sixth implication is that growthoccurs in the present. Essential 
to any apprehension of the future is attending to the present, being 
responsible for each decision as a consequence of personal meaning, 
being "fully functioning" in every feeling and every act, and living 
each minute as the only and ultimate expression of oneself, Sartre's 
anguish is a realization of the mutual dependency of freedom and re- 
sponsibility in an equation of unknown parameters and acted upon in 
changing and often arbitrary circumstances, Because each human 
decision is a fulmination of where one has been, where one is going, 
and how one discovers meaning in the present, it always involves 
transition from inertia to action. 

Inherent in such transitions from mass to motion are several op- 
portunities for crisis. Thus, the seventh implication is that growth 
is painful and exquisitely difficult to endure. These crisis occasions 
are to be protected or to grow, to be personalized or to be human, to 
be identified or to be anonymous’. Human growth is predicated upon 
clear awareness of personal reality, upon belief in one's own intact- 
ness, and upon sharing oneself and being oneself simultaneously. 
However, personal reality is often painful and this pain may be allevi- 
ated by private parables, Beliefs in one's intactness are fragile and 
sometimes distorted at the expense of others. Anonymity is con- 
forrrity in the sense of surrendering human obligation. 

Since there are at least these three ingredients in every human 
decision, risk is inevitable, crisis is unavoidable, hurt is omnipresent, 
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and anguish is an immutable part of human experience. Under such 
conditions that we grow at all is a testimony to the strength of the 
inner human structure and the drive, or "will" that may be invoked 
for humanization. 

An eighth implication concerns the mutual interdependence of growth 
experiences, As we grow--fitfully, intermittently, and for long 
periods seemingly not at all--we interface with the growth struggles 
of many other persons. We all contend with different facets of a 
common set of social structures--institutions that live by non-human 
rules for survival. We all compete for living space as though it were 
a commodity. Along with Dylan Thomas’’, we all "rage, rage, rage 
against the dying of the light", experiencing the violation of perish- 
able time--more quickly consumed in happiness than despair. We are 
all caught in nets of instant compromise and unremitting folly. We 
flail and agonize and often cannot penetrate the mini-space and mini- 
time of personal circumstance. And we have nogood nor ready words 
for our experiences of being. Encapsulated in our aging skins, we are 
surrounded by the phantasmagoric future shock of too much change, 
stimulation, and choice.” Seeking sensation when meaning is desired, 
we can become insensate and stultified by a rigor mortis inherent in 
our own experiences, 

Such is the transition from some concomitants of the growth to- 
ward self-controlled selfhood to the larger social milieu in which we 
often feel acted-upon rather than actors, controlled rather than 
responsive, and conforming rather than free. If human institutions 
cannot be enjoyed as contexts for humanization, then we face an 
almost certain self-destruction, 

Since growth is affected by the person's phenomenal field which 
includes society, the central societal issue for human beings is con- 
tained in the phrase "quality-of-life". Maslow believed in a psy- 
chology of how to make Good Persons in a Good Society.13 Such per- 
sons may only flourish in societies that offer a high quality-of-life 
for all members. 

Quality-of-life is a sensitizing concept relating to the intentions 
and awareness of human beings regarding their own social condition 
and their own capability for mustering environmental and personal 
resources toward the goals of satisfaction and happiness. More spe- 
cifically, Harland12 has referred to quality-of-life as the state of 
satisfaction of essential social and human needs and wants repre- 
sented by goods, services, situations, and states of affairs. 

In an era when many Western societies are losing the capacity for 
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Utopian thinking or leaving such fantasy to social philosophers, sci- 
ence fiction writers, and futurists, the idea of quality-of-life is 
worthy of reiteration in a context of personality. In this context, 
what is "good" for human beings becomes equated with what is re- 
quired within a society in order tofoster the most complete expres- 
sion of the human potential, or the growth of human beings. 

Inorder to experience high quality living conditions, it is necessary 
to have amaster social plan and the machinery for monitoring salient 
social events and rendering them into data descriptive of the func- 
tioning adequacy of society, Sucha master social plan has been en- 
visioned in this country by governmental” and private groups (e.g., 
the Institute of the Future)and some relevant data has recently been 
published. 19 The Social Science Council of Canada and the United 
Nations Research Institute for Social Development have prepared 
similar plans. We already have a nomenclature exemplified by social 
indicators, or measures of discrete aspects of quality-of-life, social 
reporting, or the summarization and reporting of such indicators, 
and social accounting, or the welfare balance sheets for large areas 
of society, 11 We lack consensus on specific indicators. This fact 
becomes one way of admitting that we donot know or agree upon what 
social conditions foster humanization. We do not have a political 
system that can readily exchange economic for human goals even in 
the service of ultimate species survival. A responsible system for 
providing information, feedback, and self-conscious awareness by 
citizens would lead to more direct usages of political power in the 
interests of a more satisfactory life for all persons. However, the 
imposition of values as to what constitutes the "good" life is the 
most critical issue. Who is to do it? How is it to be done? 

Etzioni!® has provided one model for an active, or self-controlling 
society whose values can be mediated through social structures in 
order to permit authentic living by individuals. Authenticity implies 
a balanced relationship between commitment, awareness, and shar- 
ing societal power, Present, post-modern society is inauthentic in 
political processes and institutions and inherently unstable due to 
blocking of recognition and treatment of social problems. Human 
beings react by alienation, or feeling imprisoned and powerless, and: 
by inauthenticity, or feeling cheated and manipulated, Etzionil 
eloquently proffers a concentrated, time-limited act, a personal 
project that should be symbolic and collective to provide at least a 
new societal insight and at most a societal change: 

But there are moments ... in which each man sees the roots 
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of his uneasiness, the shadows of his captors, and the hands 
of his manipulators, and he, thus, has an irreducible element 
of freedom which he can extend by commiting himself toa 
project (p. 648). 

Elaborating on Miller's theme!5 that we can give our science away, 
Smith!® invokes new priorities for ahumanized science that also may 
enhance individual freedom, Skinnerian technology is seen as a nega- 
tion of human freedom and dignity while humanistic romanticism is 
no antidote for "strategies of disciplined inquiry". We need these 
human problem-solving strategies by applied reinforcement princi- 
ples and we also need the belief in persons as responsible actors in a 
self-created world. Suchunion of head and heart means that a shared 
scientific enterprise can give something away that is worthwhile. 

Now to return to the credo for providing delivery of human ser- 
vices, an example that has been given substance by a discussion con- 
taining the following points of focus on the vital and awesome union 
of human and society: 

1. Learning about the self is the source of expanding conscious- 
ness, 

2. Growth is a personal responsibility. 

3. There are external signs of internal self-development. 

4, Freedom to grow is never absolute, but is limited by both 
external and internal constraints. 

5. Growth is future-oriented. 

6. Growth occurs in the present tense. 

7. Growth is painful and always involves risk, crisis, hurt, and 
anguish, 

8. Individual growth processes interface with those of other 
persons such that mutual interdependence is the human condition. 


9. Growth is affected by the person's phenomenal field which 
includes society. 


10. Societies as well as persons may be referred to as authentic, 
or fostering individual growth, or inauthentic, when individual growth 
is blocked or distorted. 


11. The societal contribution to personal growth may be called 
the experienced quality-of-life, 
12. High quality-of-life can only occur as an indirect individual 
consequence of a master social plan for a particular society. 
13. Master social plans depend upon consensus regarding those 


conditions fostering humanization and a political climate that values 
human goals. 
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14, Interferences with individual growth as a result of societal 
restriction have been described as alienation or inauthenticity. 

15. The recourse for the individual in the face of an inauthentic 
society is participation in order to nurture freedom by means of 
commitment. 
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THE NEGLECTED FREEDOM 
James A. Gould 


Philosophers concerned with the general concept of freedom fall 
into two main camps. The older tradition emphasizes freedom from 
constraint as the central concept. This is usually referred to as 
"negative freedom", Among its main adherents are Hobbes, Locke, 
and more recently Cranston. To them "to be free" means "X is free 
from Y". A recent variant of negative freedom extends the meaning 
of "X is free" to "X is free from Y todo Z", This meaning was de- 
veloped by Gerald MacCallum! and later held by Joel Feinberg. Their 
phrase is held to be the total meaning of freedom. 

The second main general theory of freedom, which I call "the en- 
abling means theory" also has restricted and extended advocates. A 
restricted theorist, such as P.H. Partridge, argues that in addition 
to freedom from coercion, complete freedom requires adequate 
political and economic freedom. A person needs the means to be en- 
abled to have these. The extended theory is represented by Morti- 
mer Adler and Herbert Muller. They believe freedom has three main 
components: natural freedom or free will; acquired freedom or the 
free personality; and finally circumstantial freedom, which has sub- 
categories--economic, political, and social freedom. I would add 
climatic-geographical freedom as well. This paper concerns one 
aspect of acquired freedom--what it is, why it has been neglected, 
and finally its application to Isaiah Berlins concept of "positive 
freedom", Consider the following quotations: 
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Virtue then is the moralstrength of aman's will in his obedience 
to duty (i.e., the Categorical imperative). ..Its possession alone 
makes man free. 2 


The precepts of the will are written in the depths of his heart 
by conscience and reason; let (every man) obey those laws and be 
free,3 

These statements by Kant and Rousseau, respectively, refer toa 
kind of freedom (viz, acquired freedom) which has been neglected by 
most scholars in their writings about freedom. 

Perhaps it was because writers in the Western countries were so 
long preoccupied with political freedom problems that they neglected 
the freedom contained in the statements by Kant and Rousseau, In 
contrast, acquired freedom plays a large role in the Eastern world 
where it is advocated by philosophers and theologians. The holy man 
of India and the Zen priests of Japan epitomize this freedom. 

What is this kind of freedom? Acquired freedom is an "inner free- 
dom". It is a unique kind of freedom exhibited in the lives of people 
who live by great ideals. Such people have a rare combination of 
courage, intelligence, humility, cleverness, temperance, integrity, 
unselfishness, stubborn willfulness, etc, Thus Socrates was "free" 
inspite of the harassment by Athenians; Martin Luther King was free 
inspite of death threats, FBI surveillance, etc. They were not free 
from constraint, but they acquired "free" personalities, Hence we 
can speak of this as the freedom of the free personality. 

"There shall be no abridgment of free speech" and "Congress shall 
make no law respecting the right of the people to peaceably assemble," 
embodies the idea of negative freedom. Furthermore this concept, 
i,e, negative freedom, embodies the free enterprise economic system 
as well, It considers any restraint of economic endeavour to be a 
constraint of freedom. Because the free market represents nega- 
tive freedom this latter concept has become embodied in the Western 
way of life--especially in the United States. 

What are the grounds for believing this is a kind of freedom? I be- 
lieve there are three grounds. In the first place, many of the best 
known philosophers throughout history have considered it so: Plato, 
Epicurus, Cicero, Philo, Epictetus, Augustine, Aquinas, Spinoza, 
Kant, Hegel, Bosanquet, Dewey, Russell, et al. It is strange that 
although "acquired freedom" can be culled from these writings, it is 
rarely discussed by current writers on freedom nor did many of these 
earlier philosophers see it perse as a freedom. The point is that the 
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writings of these philosophers have passages containing the idea of 
acquired freedom, although it is rarely discussed as such, A second 
and further evidence that this is a freedom is shown when one asks 
who are the individuals one considers tobe or to have been the "free" 
publically known individuals in our century. One immediately thinks 
of Martin L. King, Schweitzer, Eleanor Roosevelt, Ralph Nader, 
Phillip Berrigan, Picasso, Casals, etc. What is it that all of them 
have in common? It is that they all lived to a high degree by an ideal 
be it aesthetic, religious, psychological, or ethical, These indi- 
viduals acquired through their character the ability to live according 
to their ideal, They each have or had a strong sense of identity, and 
this identity has as its source their lived ideal. By such and in such 
a way they are free. The more one is able to live by a significant 
ideal, the stronger will be one's sense of identity. One way to es- 
tablish this fact is to consider those individuals we would deem as 
not having a free personality. The anti-heroes of recent novels 
represent good examples, They are men whose lives were determined 
by events acting upon them. They were men who did not will an ade- 
quate idea, Reflect upon the example of Nixon, a man whose moral 
ideals and consequently his sense of identity are difficult to find, If 
he had any it was the ideal of the acquisition of money..., 8 an un- 
worthy ideal, 

Such ideals as the acquisition of money, or power, or extreme im- 
bibing of alcohol so often exhibit an unfree man. In many cases they 
can and have literally destroyed the man, It must be quickly pointed 
out that acquired freedom is a degree concept. A man who has it I 
call the free personality. No man has a completely free personality. 
And it is just as probably true that no man is completely unfree, not 
even Hitler or Nixon. To say that freedom is a degree concept is to 
say that a man is free a certain percentage of time or in a certain 
manner, In this sense we can say that Martin Luther King was a 
freer personality than George Wallace, or Eleanor Roosevelt freer 
than Marilyn Monroe. 

The above brings out the third reason "acquired freedom" is a kind 
of freedom. If a person had free will and if he had adequate money, 
political rights, social acceptance, and a pleasant environment he 
still might not be called "free", Such would be the case if any indi- 
vidual whose ideals were self-destructive or even encumbering. Among 
these could lie power, fame, sexual extremes, etc. Men like King 
Farauk, Hitler, or Onassis are examples of such, 

Consider the following objection to my theory, viz. why not call 
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Socrates or Spinoza "good" rather than free. Many men are good whom 
we don't refer to as free, Amanwho is simply provider for and loves 
his family is often called good, but we reserve in our language the 
word "free" for those who live by these ideals. It is their unusual 
achievements via their lived ideal that causes us to refer to them 
as free men, 

Consider another possible objection to this view of acquired free- 
dom. Could one be determined by events and yet have an ideal which 


makes himself a relatively free personality? Spinoza believed it 
possible, In Part Five of his Ethics, after having earlier denied the 
existence of free will, he tells us that the freedom which only the 
truly wise possess is difficult to attain, but then "all things excel- 
lent are as difficult as they are rare." Furthermore recall that 
Hospers in his well known article, "Free Will and Psychoanalysis" 
argues that the healthy ideal is to arrange the forces in your life so 
that they represent a determining coherent group. Hence one could 
live an ideal and not have free will. Adler, Muller, and Kant disagree, 
but it is possible, 

Consider amore extreme question. Could one be so free via a com - 
pulsion to follow an ideal? The answer is clearly no. A compulsion 
is defined by Webster as "an irresistible impulse to do an irrational 
act the performance of which tends to disturb what a neurotic does 
but not a psychotic", The ideals here before mentioned aren't the 
goals of such people via such ways. 

Notice that if there is such a condition as acquired freedom, 
MacCallum's formula doesn't apply to it. One can't fit the Categori- 
cal Imperative into the form "X is free from Y todo Z", The deci- 
sion to follow an ethical ideal is not an act freeing a person from 
something. It is anact of an active positive self, Hence MacCallum's 
formula is inadequate. 

Acquired freedom is not held to be a freedom by the average man. 
I see three reasons for this. The first is that the average man has 
been indoctrinated to believe that negative freedom is the only free- 
dom. This is what is meant when it is said that the United States is 
a free country and China is not. This is maintained inspite of the 
fact that the percentage of people suffering hunger in the United 
States is probably much higher than in China, Freedom in the Western 
countries including the United States is simply identified with "politi- 
cal freedom", In the United States economic freedom for all is not 
usually held to be a freedom, The second reason that acquired free- 
dom is not held to be an important freedom by the average person is 
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that they don't consider the lives of people like Martin Luther King, 
Nader, Margret Sanger, Schweitzer, etc., as free. People so in- 
volved aren't considered free. These activists are individuals who 
try to change society, who upset customs, who are critics of the 
traditional mores, and finally whose lives are difficult to lead, The 
difficult life of the active social critic is not held to be a free life, 
and his criticism is apt to make the average man uncomfortable. 
The average man wants the calm comfort of his dignified middle class 
life one in which his achievements are respected.9 To him it is the 
free life. But the fact is that these idealists experience a unique 
freedom. Thus mass man does not consider acquired freedom to be 
a freedom, first, because of his indoctrination to negative freedom, 
second, because he equates freedom with respect for his endeavors, 
and thirdly, he perceives the life of the social critic to be too diffi- 
cult to be a free one. 

To sum up: men can be free in many ways; they may have free will; 
they may have political, economic, and environmental, social free- 
dom; they may be free from coercion and constraint; but they also 
may acquire a free personality via their ideals. This latter has long 
been neglected as an independent kind of freedom. 

Yet in a significant way the title of my paper is a misnomer. At- 
tention has been given to one aspect of acquired freedom by some of 
the foremost writers on freedom in our time, This attention has 
come in reference to the concept of "positive freedom", Although 
discussed in the earlier years of our century by Deweyand R.B, Perry, 
this concept was not current until it was revived with a strong criti- 
cism of it by Isaiah Berlin in his Inaugural Lecture in 1958, the same 
year that Adler's Idea of Freedom was published. 

Berlin divides the general concept of freedom into two parts: nega- 
tive and positive freedom. These he conceives to be opposite, mu- 
tually exclusive, and together representing acomplete description of 
freedom. He defines negative freedom as "freedom consisting in not 
being interfered with by others". Such freedom depends upon the 
absence of external forces, and is historically referred to as "free- 
dom from" external forces, The opposite of negative freedom is 
positive freedom, which he defines as "the freedom to be one's 
master". He holds this freedom to be the opposite of negative free- 
dom because it is conceived to be the freedom which depends purely 
upon yourself and not upon the existence of external forces. These 
external forces, according to Berlin, have no effect if one conceives 
freedom in this "positive" way. This has historically been called 
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"freedom to", It is usually the freedom of the inner-directed person 
although as we shall see, he holds it can become perverted, Such 
freedom has two aspects: personal and social, Such philosophies and 
religions as Buddhism and Stoicism personify such personal positive 
freedom, The second aspect, social positive freedom, is exemplified 
by the various organic social philosophies, among which those repre- 
sented by Hegel and Bosanquet. 

Berlin is sharply critical of all forms of positive freedom. He 
believes that the personal positive freedom as exemplified by the 
Stoics represents little else than a retreat from the world whose 
logical culmination is suicide, His interpretation of Stoicism is 
rather extreme. Spinoza's stoicism didn't so culminate. Further- 
more one wonders why he finds no value in this freedom as exempli- 
fied by the Eastern religions. 

He claims that social positive freedom is often represented in the 
_ self-realization philosophies of Hegel, Marx, etc. He argues that 
such men who believe in freedom as rational self-direction and are 
the leaders will sooner or later attempt to mold all members of the 
society to their beliefs. In the attempt to set up a rational society 
by such leaders, a way will be sought to impose proper views upon 
the minds of recalcitrant humans, i.e., those who haven't adequately 
developed their real (proper)natures. Such a philosophy Berlin argues 
can lead to the totalitarianisms of Hegel and other organicists, Hence 
Berlin sharply rejects social or collective freedom as well as personal 
positive freedom. 

The truth is that he has taken too extreme a position regarding 
positive freedom. There are relatively adequate and relatively in- 
adequate types of positive freedom in both the personal and social 
realms. Berlin errs in his failure to realize this. I see in this chart 
the following possibilities: 
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toics 


(1) Relatively Buddha 
adequate: Socrates 
Individua Kant 


persons 


(2) Relatively Sophists Epicurus 
inadequate: Epicureanism Calvin 
Positive Nietzscheanism Freud 


freedom 
(3) Relatively ade-{ Some communes 

quate: (leads < A unified progressive nation 
toa stronger {A unified family 
inner ethic) 

Collective 

groups (4) Relatively in- (Hegelianism 
adequate: British Idealism 
(leads to giving Utalian Faschism 
up autonomy and 
identifying with 
a destructive 


entity) 


A person can achieve a degree of acquired freedom relative to both 
(1) and (3). Socrates sought and achieved an ideal. In Berlin's terms 
he attempted to realize his self--and we speak of Socrates as a free 
person. Berlin focuses his criticism on the extreme Stoics, and ig- 
nores such persons as Socrates, Thereby Berlin weakens his argument. 

The relatively inadequate personal ethic is represented by: anyone 
whose ideas fail in their comprehensiveness; anyone who has contra- 
dictory ideas; or anyone whose concepts are vaguely defined. 

Berlin also fails to notice that there are relatively adequate col- 
lective ethics, In such cases the persons in the group live more 
readily by their moral ideal via their organic association, A special 
espirit develops whereby each individual as well as the group achieves 
more, This has occurred in some communes; it exists among certain 
families; and even I suspect in a nation at times of strong unity. 
Hence Berlin is incorrect in viewing collective groups as always detri- 
mental entities, 

Of course he is correct that there have existed in the 20th century 
several organic states in which the greater part of the populace has 
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sought to realize themselves. Such is a danger, one that probably 
exists anytime superpatriotism, etc., exists. But again itisa 
question of the adequacy of the particular ideal, 

But what Berlin does not realize is that one can acquire a rela- 
tively free personality through either a personalized or a collective 
ideal, Thus Berlin and others have neglected "acquired freedom, " 
i.e., the freedom of the free personality. Berlin has failed to real- 
ize its valuable aspects; most others have neglected considering it a 
freedom at all, 
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THE RECONSTRUCTION OF VALUES FOR EDUCATION 
M. L. Keaton and A. E. Keaton 


Education is a normative endeavor. Whether an educational. insti- 
tution is engaged in preserving and transmitting the cultural inheri- 
tance of past generations or is undertaking to change existing social 
activities or beliefs, the basis for action stems from values held by 
those formulating the educational policies. And either on a con- 
scious or subconscious level, the valuesheld by the educational policy 
makers stem from their philosophical bias. Our purpose in this paper 
is to delineate and show the relevance for education of some ideas 
espoused by recent writers in economics. These ideas form a new 
philosophical base which ultimately must have an effect on the edu- 
cational system in the United States, 

When we ask the basic question, "What kind of a world are we edu- 
cating our children for?" interlocking problems of enormous com- 
plexity come to mind. These include the depletion of non-renewable 
resources, the destruction of the environment, and the ever increas- 
ing cost of obtaining every (which makes the obtaining of natural re- 
sources more costly because more energy is required to extract the 
raw materials), A partial solution to these problems can be effected 
by reconceptualizing our relation to others and to our environment. 
But to effect a social solution requires a change in the philosophical 
stance which underlies how we approach and solve social problems. 
The bulk of the underlying economic concepts contributing to the 
philosophical point of view posited here can be found in E.F. Schu- 
macher's "Small is Beautiful" and Scott Burns' "Home, Inc." These 
writers demand that we reexamine our attitudes towards science and 
technology, towards man's role in economic activities, and towards 
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our relationship to the natural environment. In essence, to effect 
social solutions, our values must be reshaped. 

Over the last one hundred years, Americans have become increas- 
ingly absorbed by participation in a market economy. We have sold 
our labor as an economic resource and used the returns from our 
labor to purchase items for sale in the marketplace. But as re- 
sources become more scarce, as we become more aware of the ef- 
fects of our activities on the natural environment, and as we grow 
more and more alien to the natural environment, our activities, for 
some people, have seemed more meaningless and destructive, both 
in terms of our human and social relationships and in terms of our 
relationship to nature. 

Schumacher suggests that while engaging in economic activities, 
we have been dishonest in computing the real costs of our activities. 
First, we have not included the cost of the "natural capital" which 
we are using, and we have beencalculating resources as income rather 
than as capital. Schumacher lists three: (1) our depletion of fossil 
fuels; (2) our destruction of nature by dumping of wastes which 
natural processes cannot break down and which in large accumulations 
destroy the organisms which in nature maintain an ecological balance 
which will support life, and (3) our consumption of man himself. While 
better fed, clothed, and housed, people display terrible symptoms 
suggesting their present poor health in our society. The symptoms 
include "crime, drug addiction, vandalism, mental breakdown, re- 
bellion. ..."1 Schumacher states that "the modern industrial system, 
with all its intellectual sophistication, consumes the very basis on 
which it has been erected...it lives on irreplaceable capital which it 
cheerfully treats as income" (p. 19). 

Where Schumacher describes certain alternative life styles which 
he considers desirable, Scott Burns suggests that a new life style is 
inevitable. Burns demonstrates that the traditional market economy 
is deteriorating and that more and more work is now being performed 
in the home. Adding impetus to the deterioration of the market 
economy is the graduated income tax, which makes home production 
more attractive to wage earners as they examine this alternative to 
that of earning higher incomes and paying ever higher taxes on earn- 
ings. Work done at home can replace a certain amount of services 
one might otherwise pay for with net earnings, making it possible to 
live on a lower taxed income. Examples include cultivating a home 
vegetable garden, maintaining the family automobile, equipping the 
home with solar heating systems, preparing meals rather than rely- 
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ing on convenience foods, baking. Burns suggests that as inflation 
continues to drive incomes and prices up, workers will seek more and 
more ways towork for themselves, thus avoiding paying tax on money 
earned, And inorder to beable to do this work at home, workers will 
demand more and more time off from their jobs until finally, Burns 
predicts, people will spend as much time working at home as they do 
on their jobs. As has been pointed out, the work performed at home 
is untaxed; thus the "saved" income belongs completely to the worker, 

If what these authors say is true, we are using their assumptions 
as the premises upon which this paper is based, then certain out- 
comes may be considered desirable and even unavoidable for society, 
Tocorrect the present state of affairs, it is suggested that we must 
understand the problems confronting us as those of a society with a 
matured "market economy" and accept thenecessity to assume a new 
life style with "new methods of production and new patterns of con- 
sumption: anew life style designed for permanence" [Schumacher, 
p. 19]. This new life style entails (1) that we accept a simpler way 
of life; (2) that we return to a more labor-intensive technology; (3) 


that we develop amore self-sufficient social unit (Scott Burns states 
that this unit will be, inevitably, the family and the home); (4) that 
we emphasize primary rather than secondary relations, i.e., relating 
to others as complete individuals rather than to others in terms of 
a specific role; (5) that we emphasize an efficient and enjoyable use 
of time rather than accumulating control of capital (Burns suggests 
that the family will and has been accumulating capital in the form of 
appliances and tools to facilitate production in the home); and (6) that 
we become less exploitive of others. 

Both the content and process of education will be profoundly af- 
fected by these proposed and anticipated changes. The curriculum 
will have to stress the basics because each citizen will be compelled 
to function autonomously. The quasi self-sufficient homestead can- 
not function efficiently unless the entire family has a reasonably good 
command of the total operation. The entire educational process and 
the institutions involved in that process must undergo radical recon- 
struction to meet the needs of the emerging decentralized society-- 
and decentralization is a key word here, Consolidated schools at the 
primary and secondary level will not longer be judged most efficient. 
The one-room, one-teacher school operating for only one-half day 
may come into being wherein instruction in basic academic skills will 
be integrated with instrumental skills acquired in the home. While 
the three R's would be the primary concern in the lower grades, the 
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fundamentals of physics and agronomy might be encountered by the 
fifth or sixth grade. The fundamentals of these sciences are readily 
applicable to problems confronted by the homestead. 

As energy becomes more and more expensive, we will be forced to 
more labor intensive means of production wherever possible. If at 
the same time, the home is becoming a viable productive unit, de- 
centralization of the schools is bound to occur. Parents will want 
their children to work at home, and the school's function will be to 
complement what is taught at home, 

It would be a mistake to conceive of this new education as anti- 
intellectual. Schumacher stresses the valuing and ideational com- 
ponents of education: 

... the task of education would be, first and foremost, the 
transmission of ideas of value, of what to do with our lives. 
There is no doubt also the need to transmit know-how but 
this must take second place.... 

The essence of education, I suggested, is the transmission 
of values, but values do not help us to pick our way through 
life unless they have become our own, a part, so to say, of 
our mental make-up. This means that they are more than 
mere formulae or dogmatic assertions: that we think and 
feel with them, that they are the very instruments through 
which we look at, interpret, and experience the world. When 
we think, we do not just think: we think with ideas [p. 75]. 

The function of ideas, according to Schumacher, is to make the 
world intelligible. Not only must our ideas be linked to everyday 
experience, but our everyday experience must be such that it can be 
ideationally represented in a coherent way. The whole existentialist 
movement in philosophy may be viewed as a protest against our frag- 
mented and meaningless existence. Such expressions as "loneliness, " 
"despair," "anxiety," "estrangement," and "alienated" can be under- 
stood as symptoms of a misspent existence. Education in and for a 
human-centered society will enable us to secure a fund of ideas 
necessary for living. 

We know how to do many things, but do we know what to do? 
Ortega y Gasset put it succinctly: "We cannot live on the 
human level without ideas. Upon them depends what we do. 
Living is nothing more or less than doing one thing instead of 
another." What, then, is education? It is the transmission 
of ideas which enable man to choose between one thing and 
another, or, to quote Ortega again, "to live a life which is 
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something above meaningless tragedy or inward disgrace" 
[Schumacher, p. 79]. 

Americans, Schumacher observes, live fragmented lives.2 Work 
in large organizations is fragmented and has no relevance to living 
outside the work situation; in fact, what one does at work may be 
antithetical towhat one does at home. To this canbe added the frag- 
mented nature of the work itself. Most American workers cannot 
identify what they do with a finished product. One can extend these 
ideas to include education. In consolidated schools, students and 
teachers are exposed to a fragmented world view. Teachers specialize 
in a specific subject, and students experience subjects as unrelated 
to one another and in their totality as unrelated to the world outside 
the classroom (this state of affairs prevails in the colleges and uni- 
versities), For the teachers, the consolidated school is a factory. 
For the students, the consolidated school is a supermarket where in 
the canned goods they buy today may not be usable tomorrow, Teach- 
ers and students cannot be unaware of each other's attitudes and 
perceptions. 

Schumacher is concerned, too, that many people are excluded from 
the productive process.3 When people cannot believe that their work 
contributes to produce something of value, their lives will seem 
meaningless, their efforts absurd. More and more, young people are 
perceiving this situation as they are confronted with the fact that 
no productive employment is available to them; for many, no employ- 
ment is available, There is a need for a person to see his world as a 
whole and to comprehend his world, to know through immediate sen- 
sory experience and to confirm what he believes by what he can ob- 
serve, 

... the "whole man",..may have little detailed knowledge of 
facts and theories, he may treasure the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica because "she knows and he needn't," but he will be 
truly in touch with the centre. He will not be in doubt about 
his basic convictions, about his view on the meaning and pur- 
pose of his life. He may not beable to explain these matters 
in words, but the conduct of his life will show acertain sure- 
ness of touch which stems from his inner clarity [Small is 
Beautiful, pp. 87-88]. 

A number of authors are now arguing that if we are going to have 
any control over our future society, we must educate people to 
understand what options are or will be available.4 What values are 
taught will be significant in educating people to direct their own 
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future. The values presently taught American youth are failing, 
perhaps because for many young people the values espoused by their 
elders do not work in the world as they perceive it. Yet the values 
we hold will affect what kinds of futures are possible, 

During the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, three ideas emerged 
which undergird the values of a market economy: (1) The idea of 
natural increase as applied to money--the compound interest law. 
Money grows indirect proportion to the amount one has.° This simple 
idea guided the building of large fortunes and even now encourages 
the expansion of the market economy--in order to continue to "turn" 
one's money, one must have a market for that money. (2) The idea 
of division of labor--that acomplex task could always be broken down 
into many simpler tasks and persons of lower general competence 
substituted for persons of higher competence, This idea more than 
any other led to the development of the factory system. (3) The 
idea of economies of scale--that a thing can be produced more cheaply 
if more are produced, This idea led to the development of the mass 
market and the standardization of taste, 

These three powerful ideas worked, ina sense, during their own 
time, but they presupposed a world wherein energy was cheap, natural 
resources inexhaustible, and the problems of pollutionnot even under- 
stood, They will not work today. Hence, the value system which 
takes these three ideas as given will not work today. We are in need 
of values to be incorporated within the educational process which are 
based upon more adequate ideas, If we can transmit new values, what 
Schumacher might call survival values which place man and his activi- 
ties within the context of a living environment, if we should decide a 
living environment is necessary tothe "whole man" for example, then 
a future will be shaped accordingly. 

Some people, especially laymen, argue that values should not be 
taught in the schools, It is our contention that values will be taught 
in the schools, if not explicitly then implicitly; for how teachers and 
administrators act will betray the values they hold. Values are 
taught; why not expend more conscious effort on the teaching of 
values? This effort must be open and a matter of community par- 
ticipation and discussion if the effort is to be meaningful to the 
students and acceptable to the community. 

Of all the possible philosophies of education which might embrace 
the effort presented in this paper, the philosophy of the cultural 
reconstructionists seems most in line with what has been discussed 
here, The cultural reconstructionists advocate that education should 
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deliberately teach children to examine their cultural heritage and 
work for "a deliberate social reformation." The reconstructionists 
suggest that the school must deliberately involve itself in reforming 
society.® While this may seem extreme, it must be understood that 
if the school does become active in teaching values and in training 
children to examine critically the values they are taught or which 
they hold, the school will have a powerful positive influence on the 
reconstruction of society. What is being advocated here is nothing 
less than the Nietchian thesis--that we must undertake a revaluation 
of values. 
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THE SCIENTIFIC METHOD AND EDUCATIONAL FUTURES 
Spencer J. Maxcy 


The technique of scientific method is at present being 
developed for every important aspect of education. Experi- 
mental laboratories and schools are discovering accurate 
methods of measuring and evaluating different types of edu- 
cational processes, Bureaus of educational measurement are 
discovering scientific methods of analyzing results, of diag- 
nosing specific situations, and of prescribing remedies. 
Scientific method is being applied to the fields of budget- 
making, ehild-accounting, systems of grading and promotion, 
etc. 

--Franklin Bobbitt (1818) 


In the face of mounting interest in the future of American public 
education, one thing becomes apparent: the old methods of educa- 
tional research are not working. Historically wedded to the notion 
that education as a discipline is, or ought to be, a science, the edu- 
cational research establishment has generally ignored the problem of 
educational futures.! Strangely resistent to new methodological 
approaches to the study of education, traditional educational re- 
searchers continue to investigate in more detail educational problems 
of the present or past. 

In this essay I will explore the reasons for the failure of institu- 
tional research to successfully investigate educational futures, as 
well as propose an alternative to the contemporary research para- 
digm. I will seek to establish three claims: (1) that the present 
failure of the educational research establishment arises out of an 
historic effort to graft "the scientific method" upon education; (2) 
that such an effort produced a concern for a teaching science in the 
17th, 18th and 19th centuries, and a non-teacher related science of 
education in the 20th; and, (3) we are entering a new paradigmatic 
stage in the history of educational research; a period noted for new 
methods of inquiry. 


Professor Maxcy is in the College of Education, Louisiana State 
University. 
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A Science of Teaching or An Educational Science? 

John Amos Comenius was one of the first educational theorists to 
suggest that education could be viewed scientifically. In his Great 
Didactic (1638), Comenius emphasized the need for a new science of 
teaching. Ashe statedit: "I maintain that it is not only possible 
for one teacher to teach several hundred scholars at once, but that 
it is also essential; since for both the teachers and their pupils it is 
by far the most advantageous system,"2 Stress was placed upon 
making teachers more efficient through the adoption of better 
teaching methods. 

In the first half of the 19th century, the German philosopher Her- 
bart maintained acommitment to this 17th century paradigm by pro- 
posing that all teaching could be broken down into a step-by-step 
procedure corresponding to the laws of mental association.3 Again, 
science and education were to be joined in an effort to produce more 
adequate pedagogy. In this case however, Herbart drew upon psycho- 
logical principles for his warrants. 

Interestingly, neither Comenius nor Herbart thought to adopt the 
techniques of the sciences to the study of education viewed as a dis- 
cipline: this was to be a 20th century phenomenon, 

Emile Durkheim emerges as a transitional figure; a theorist who 
envisioned a full-blown science of education, but who accepted a 
teaching science as a temporary measure, Durkheim wished to es- 
tablish a science of education which would both describe and explain 
the creation and function of systems of education, Given the absence, 
of such ascience of education, and the fact that sociology and 
psychology were still infant sciences, Durkheim proposed that teach- 
ers should combine intellectual reflection with the best knowledge 
and methods available in the sciences to attack educational problems. 
Until the new science of education had come of age, it was up to the 
teacher to discover scientific facts and apply them to the class- 
room. 4 

However, in the generation of educational thinkers after 1900, we 
see a change. Men like Franklin Bobbitt, Ellwood P, Gubberly, Frank 
Spaulding, and E. L. Thorndike advocate the study of education for its 
own sake, A paradigm shift occurs in which the relationship between 
education and science moves away from aconcern toestablish a teach- 
ing science (methods of education) to a belief in the establishment of 
a new discipline of education qua science. As the quotation from 
Bobbitt's text The Curriculum demonstrates, "the scientific method" 
was to be applied to every area of education. Education was no longer 
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a teaching science, It was now possible to investigate such matters 
as attendance records, janitorial efficiency, heating and ventilation 
systems, etc., all in the name of educational science, As Ray Calla- 
han has indicated, a new breed of professional educationist came into 
being dedicated to the charge that education could be a science,5 

It is important to note that education was to be studied by aca- 
demics based in colleges of education or bureaus of educational re- 
search, Whereas the earlier proponents of education as a teacher 
science invested in a vision of each teacher becoming an educational 
scientist, the 20th century paradigm called for a teacher-less science 
of education run by professionals trained in university departments 
of education. By 1930, educational research had become a research 
establishment enterprise strictly governed in terms of acceptable 
problems and methods of inquiry. The essentials of the present-day 
research paradigm were clearly indicated: professional degrees; 
associations; publications; etc, All of the indicators are there ex- 
cept the teacher. Educational research was to be consumed, but not 
produced by the teacher. § 

If the practitioners of the new science were to be a special breed, 
the methods to be employed were no less exclusive. Clearly, the 
production of educational knowledge should follow the patterns es- 
tablished by the empirical sciences. Educational research was to be 
legitimate where the researcher utilized good quantitative tech- 
niques, Facts were to be collected, hypotheses formulated, and 
tests carried out. Nothing should distinguish the educational scien- 
tist from the physicist or chemist except their subject-matter, 
There was asingle method that pervaded all scholarly inquiries, For 
education to become a science it needed only to model itself upon 
the so-called "hard sciences, "7 

This myth of the scientific method applied to education grew pro- 
gressively more widespread from the 1930's until the present. Re- 
inforced by courses in educational research methods taught in educa- 
tion departments in colleges and universities, the paradigm seemed 
unassailable, The conventional wisdom had it that education was be- 
coming a science precisely because researchers were using the meth- 
ods practiced in physics and other sciences, 

Since about 1965 however, an anomolous situation has arisen which 
seriously threatens this belief in educational science. Two events 
questioned the myth: (1) the failure of educational research to pro- 
duce an agreed upon objective body of educational knowledge regard- 
ing education; and (2) the sudden interest in educational futurism, 
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The first difficulty has been dealt with adequately by others, and I 
will not discuss it here. 8 However, with the advent of futuristics, 
the educational research paradigm seemed to begin to show signs of 
old-age. 

Here was a non-data based discipline in-the-making which did not 
lend itself to the present and past oriented modes of inquiry sup- 
ported by the research establishment. It was not just the fact that 
the nature of the problems (they are lodged in the future) dictated 
a new set of inquiry tools, the problems demanded a new view of the 
role of method in research, Abraham Kaplan perhaps best illustrates 
this point where he talks of the "law of the hammer" as it operates 
in research, Give a youngster a hammer, Kaplan warns, and he will 
discover that everything needs pounding! Our educational research 
hammer had been the scientific method, and educational researchers 
had smashed all problems with it. However, with the advent of 
futuristics, the old allegience to "the scientific method" underwent 
critical scrutiny. ? 


The New Educational Research Paradigm 
Significant marks of a new educational research paradigm are 
presently emerging. Alternatives to the scientific method are a- 
scientific rather than anti-scientific in their posture, Concern for 
our educational future has largely prompted the search for new 
methods of problem-solving. I wish to suggest that we are presently 
involved in a methodological revolution which has serious bearings 
upon the conduct of educational inquiry in the future. This trans- 
formation is not so much a change in the content of knowledge de- 
rived from inquiry, as it is ashift inresearch perception and conduct. 
Evidence of this revolution in research may be traced in fields out- 
side the control of the educational research establishment only, In- 
stitutions of higher education, bureaus of research in schools show 
no indications of shift to the new paradigm as yet. Adam Smith in 
his book Powers of Mind (New York: Random House, 1975) catalogs 
his personal investigations into human "inner space" through the use 
of such methods as transcendental meditation, Arica, EST, Zen, and 
biofeedback. William Irwin Thompson's travels and search for the 
"new planetary culture" form an alternative problem-solving style 
(see his work Passages About Earth [New York: Harper and Row, 
1973]). Thousands of other thinkers have revolted and come to join 
in the use of alternative inquiry modes, 
Paul Feyerabend seeks to create a radical epistemology and in the 
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process lays to rest the myth of "the scientific method." According 
to Feyerabend, the procedures scientists actually use are not re- 
ducible to asingle method, In addition, the scientist has no monopoly 
over truth. Foyerabend stresses the fact that little separates the 
science of anage from its myth and magic. The suggestion for would- 
be educational scientists is that they will gain no privileged access 
to knowledge if they attempt to tread in the footsteps of the hard 
scientists, 10 

Sociology of science, a relatively new branch of sociology, yields 
insights into the social, political, etc., constraints on professional 
science today. Maurice N, Richter, Jr., in his book Science as A 
Cultural Process; Diana Crane in her Invisible Colleges; and Marlan 
Blissett in Politics in Science, reveal the fact that the conduct of 
inquiry reflects the norms of the society and culture in which it 
takes place, 11 

The use of the Delphi Technique, scenarios, and countless other 
means of inquiry into futures illustrates the fruitfulness a new type 
of problem has for research methodology. The relative absence of 
linear research modalities in the current futures work tells us how 


quickly non-traditional inquiry styles can fill the research void. 
Futures think tanks stress non-convergent means of problem-solving. 
Large corporations like Exxon, GM, and others realize that the in- 
stitutionalized methods of educational research establishments are 
too rigid and compartmentalized to adapt to the shifting character 
of the future, Increasing, we find futures research being conducted 
outside the colleges and universities, 12 

Investigations of the future defy the boundaries of academic disci- 
plines. Multiple backgrounds and interests are valued over narrow 
specialization. Where colleges of education develop futures programs 
and courses, they tend to stress these broader preparations. Typi- 
cally, experience in philosophy, history, and other social sciences 
seem to be advantageous. However, the new paradigm suggests that 
a discipline of "futurology" may emerge with no conventional alli- 
gence to academic subject areas. 

The fact that futures research is non-data based threatens the 
old-style educational scientist, Establishment research is comforted 
by mounds of statistics and pressured for verifications and confirma- 
tions. Futures research does not share these concerns, The mere 

_accumulation of data, the endless search for facts, fail to convince 
the futurist who wishes alternative possibilities and indicators of 
not-yet-experienced phenomena, 
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Conclusions and Recommendations 

The tensional situation which exists between the demand for re- 
search into educational futures and the refusal of establishment re- 
searchers to adopt necessary modes of inquiry to provide for this 
demand will yield a new research paradigm in the future. This essay 
has demonstrated how institutionalized educational research has 
sought to become "scientific," We have seen how first a teaching 
science was generated and then a professional research establishment 
was created separate from the classroom and teachers. Presently, 
alternative modes of inquiry are being experimented with outside of 
the domain of educational research. It is proposed that these new 
techniques and an allied new perspective will generate a radically 
new research paradigm. 

Two recommendations ought to be set forth: (1) educational re- 
searchers must recognize that "the users are the choosers," and 
thus they cannot continue to exclude classroom teachers from re- 
search acts; and, (2) new modes of doing research must be tested 
out in connection with the vital concern for planning for educational 
futures. There is no single "scientific method" which will save us 
from the shock of unplanned educational transformations in the future, 
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A DEFENSE OF BEHAVIOR MODIFICATION 
ON ETHICAL GROUNDS 


Thomasine Kushner 


The reason why behavior modification has drawn such current at- 
tention is the very fact that it is successful in influencing change. 
Although other systematic efforts have been made to modify behavior 
the results have not been as impressive, This is not to say that be- 
havior modification works to the degree that Hollywood films would 
have us believe with people being turned into witless automatons by 
the whims of mischievous scientists; instead, we are only now coming 
to know that there are definite principles of behavior in much the 
same way that we once came to know that there were laws of quantum 
mechanics, Just as those laws always operated long before we learned 
to appreciate them, we can say that behavior modification too is a 
fact of life in that we are constantly modifying and being modified by 
the environment. In this connection, it should be pointed out that 
there is a "catch all" way of using the term "behavior modification" 
referring to the non-professional, random or even accidental use of 
the principles we are only now beginning to understand, In addition 
there is the narrower, more limited sense of the term meaning that 
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body of both theory and practice which utilizes learning based types 
of approaches based upon empirically determined observations which 
when employed programmatically changes behavior in a predictable 
way. While it would be pointless to debate whether or not the use of 
behavior modification in the first sense should be recommended, as 
if there were an alternative, there are ethical questions surrounding 
the employment of the technology of behavior modification under 
particular conditions that are worth investigating. 

Perhaps the best way to begin is to try to classify the subjects 
toward whom the technology of behavior modification is likely to be 
directed. These would include institutionalized persons (such as 
prisoners, psychotics and retardates) very young children, adults 
who volunteer as well as those who do not. There will, of course, be 
separate sorts of issues that arise in connection with these various 
populations. For example, there will be special considerations in 
connection with modifying the behavior of children as opposed to 
prisoners, and prisoners who are confined as punishment will differ 
from the cases of mental hospital patients or institutionalized re- 
tardates who are confined not for punishment but for their own pro- 
tection or the protection of others. Also, there is a marked differ- 
ence between the use of behavior modification for adults when they 
seek it voluntarily as opposed to the practice of behavior modifica- 
tion on non-volunteering adults. 

The fact that an adult volunteers for this specific type of treat- 
ment makes this situation the least problematic. How could it be 
wrong to do something for someone, at their own request, the only 
effects of which are for their benefit? Nevertheless, it is the some- 
times painful or deprivational aspects of behavior therapy that fre- 
quently are the sources of criticism. It should be noted at the out- 
set that the utilization of any punishment as a procedure should be 


arrived at only after non-punitive techniques are exhausted; but when 
pain is associated with therapy it is of two types, physical and "psy- 
chic", The amount of physical pain that is produced, from electrical 


aversive conditioning for example, is minimal to moderate and the 
frequency with which one is likely to come across the use of a physi- 
cal aversion type of approach is becoming less and less likely. Ethics 
requires that the therapist spare anyone from enduring any unneces- 
sary pain or discomfort if it is possible to achieve the same results 
with less noxious procedures, For example, if the therapist has a 
series of possible uses of punishment and one is electrical and the 
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other is ideational, his first attempt should be the ideational pun- 
isher, Only if that is unsuccessful and there is no other recourse 
should he then go on to the physical. But in cases where aversive 
conditioning is called for, such as in cases of self destructive types 
of behaviors, it seems far better to utilize momentary, brief pain 
as opposed to the patient being senselessly drugged, physically re- 
strained or otherwise incapacitated, And in such cases, using the 
principle of inflicting the least amount of pain, the therapist must 
be concerned with utilizing intensity levels of stimuli which are no 
more than absolutely necessary to effect the desired results. The 
physical pain then that might be involved in behavior therapy could be 
likened to the momentary pain of the dentist or the surgery of an 
operation. 

In the case of "psychic" pain, behavior modification is no different 
than other forms of therapy in that suchdiscomfort may occur when 
the patient confronts a situation which causes him extreme discom- 
fort of an emotional nature. This occurs frequently in behavior 
therapy where, for example, the essence of treating a phobic or 
anxiety related situation is that of exposing the individual, under 
controlled conditions, to the anxiety provoking situation. It should 
be pointed out that the discomfort of confronting that which he has 
avoided is relatively brief ascontrasted to the indefinite difficulties 
he would have to face in other modes of therapy where he would most 
likely continue to endure the problem without as readily resolving it. 

Deprivation effects represent a class of procedures which may in- 
clude both physical and/or "psychic" pain. Examples of deprivation 
could range from the withholding of food on the one hand to confine- 
ment for periods of time on the other, contingent upon specific be- 
haviors, Again, it is ethically incumbant on the therapist to ex- 
haust other procedures prior to the implementation of such extreme 
measures; but at the same time it would benot only foolish but negli- 
gent to withhold efficacious treatment simply because the same 
procedures outside the therapeutic setting would seem cruel, 

Prisons offer a more difficult problem. In our system, the stand- 
ard punishment for violating a law is deprivation of liberty; and the 
most popular justification for this punishment is that of rehabilita- 
tion. That is to say that the utilitarian lea on which our notion of 
punishment is based says that the job of the prison is to rehabilitate 
the criminal and make him into a useful member of society, One 
need only to look at the recidivism rate to determine that despite 
the expanded educational opportunities, psychiatric treatment and 
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vocational training, this idea is far from being realized. But need 
this be the case? Take for example a manconvicted for child moles- 
tation for the second or third time, in which case his sentence is 
probably a severe one. Programs using behavioral techniques have 
proven to be relatively successful in modifying impulses so that such 
a man no longer seeks sexual contact with children. Yet behavior 
modification programs in prisons are severely criticized as being 
coercive, Civil libertarians claim that such treatment should not be 
used unless it is voluntary and in a prison setting, they stress, this 
is impossible in any real sense. Their complaint suggests that it is 
wrong to interfere with someone's "psyche" unless the person genuinely 
wants that interference and volunteers for it. While technically it 
might be true that prison inmates volunteer for treatment, the fact 
is that they do so with the knowledge that it will expedite their re- 
lease from prison. The claim is that since volunteering takes place 
under these circumstances it could more accurately be called coer- 
cion and therefore is wrong. 

In defense of behavior modification programs in prison it can be 
argued that if we agree that the authorities have the right to keep 
these individuals confined, and if we also agree that the inmates 
would prefer this treatment to being confined, then why shouldn't 
the authorities have the right to give the treatment which the pri- 
soners prefer? Or saying this another way, suppose that A has the 
right todo anunpleasant thing to B, but B would prefer another thing 
that he sees as less unpleasant be done to him, What would be wrong 
with A's allowing B to have his choice of alternatives? One might 
suggest that this is a case of coercion because A has the right to do 
something even worse to B than the alternative B chooses; but if A 
has the right to do the worse thing (therefore there is nothing wrong 
with his doing it), thenhow could there by anything wrong with A doing 
the less undesirable thing to B if Bprefers and chooses it? On these 
grounds there seems to be nothing wrong with using behavior modifi- 
cation in prisons, If it is a form of coercion it is not a bad coercion 
since it is the alternative preferred by the prisoner himself over 
the incarceration society has the right to impose upon him, Further- 
more, the criminal is not robbed of unnecessary time spent in prison 
and society is no longer subject to the offending behavior. Thus, if 
we have the knowledge at our disposal to offer the kind of treatment 
that will bring about these mutually beneficial results, what could 
be morally offensive in doing so? While there may be some person 
who will argue that at present we donot possess ascience of behavior 
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developed enough to bring about these results, that is a technical 
problem and not a philosophical one. 

In the case of the very young as well as institutionalized psychotics 
and retardates we have similar considerations in that members of 
these groups are deemed non-responsible; as such, the law vests in 
another agent responsibility for their care, In as much as these 
agents are making decisions for these persons in other ways, there 
is noreason why behavior modification should be regarded any differ- 
ently than any other form of treatment that might be under con- 
sideration, This is to say that if judged desirable on the part of 
the agent the treatment in question is administered even over the 
protestations of the individual, For example, if we had a drug that 
would produce saner perceptions for the psychotic, increased mental 
abilities for the retardate or, as we do have, immunizations to pro- 
tect the child from disease, we would not hesitate to administer it, 
the resistance of the individual not withstanding. Unquestionably 
there have been instances of gross misuse of power on the part of 
agents making decisions supposedly on behalf of these groups (and 
unless we are successful in modifying the behavior of agents such 
abuses will continuel), but this is true for whatever the type of 
treatment in question and is not a problem unique to the use of be- 
havior modification. 

The case of the responsible adult who does not volunteer to be ex- 
posed to a behavior modification program is clearly the most diffi- 
cult one of all. There is no doubt, as was previously mentioned, that 
our behavior is being modified all the time in that we are always in- 
fluencing and being influenced by our environment. This being the 
case, why is it that we accept with ease the awkward fumblings that 
characterize our ordinary inter-relationships, while remaining so 
resistent to the idea of a professional who applies the same princi- 
ples self-consciously and systematically? Perhaps one answer is that 
although a person's behavior is influenced by unplanned environmental 
events, he isnot fully appreciative of these causal factors, Another 
reason is that if his behavior is not self-determined at least it is 
not the result of someone else's plans. In other words, it seems 


easier to accept that under usual circumstances aperson may not be 
"free" in his actions, but in so far as his actions are being deter- 
mined by anyone, they are being determined principally by him. Thus, 
the argument is frequently proposed that while it is given that the 
- environment is constantly and subtlely shaping us in many ways, people 
nevertheless do not want to be influenced directly and deliberately 
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and perhaps with malice of forethought be someone technically pro- 
ficient. The fact that behavior modification is effective makes 
fears of its misuse something more than paranoia; but cannot the 
same fear be voiced with respect to any other technological advance? 
Once adiscovery is made there is no turning back; and as the develop- 
ment of behavior modification increases so too the danger of its 
misuse increases proportionally. To deny that behavior is controlled 
is no protection; instead, defense against mis-use must be rooted in 
an understanding of the manner and details of those principles so 
that it can be used to our advantage. Of course there are limits on 
the average person to know all of the data, research and variables, 
but the degree to which a person is not aware is the degree to which 
he is vulnerable, in the area of behavior modification as in any other 
life experience, 
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COMMUNITY EDUCATION: FURTHER IMPLICATIONS 
FOR TOMORROW 


Clyde R. Smith 


An interesting article by Shoop and Schisler in the April 1976 Jour- 
nal of Thought precipitated the remarks that follow, The article 
concerned implications for teacher training for community education, 
It touched on the evolvement of curricula to meet community needs, 
the issue of community participation in educational decision making, 
and a solid philosophical statement setting forth nine key reasons 
for community education, The precept listed first was "Education 
is a life long activity." This particular statement appears to be the 
key to the big "what "do we provide as a curriculum in higher education, 
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The transformation in higher education during the period from WW II 
to the present has been remarkable to observe. It is reflected in 
student enrollments, the new nature of curriculums and the attitudes 
of educators, 

The early institutions of higher education in this country were 
specifically designed for the elite and affluent society, Patterned 
after European Universities, American institutions provided profes- 
sional, technical, and cultural skills for a limited, select group with- 
in the society, The advent of land grant colleges late in the nineteenth 
century provided access to higher education to alarger portion of the 
society but, not until the GI Bill at the end of WW II did great num- 
bers of diverse segments of the society aspire to partake in higher 
education programs. 

From 1945 until the early 1960's there was a dramatic increase in 
student enrollments in four year institutions of higher learning. The 
public at large had sipped from the educational well and liked what it 
had quaffed, But, traditional institutions failed to meet many non- 
traditional community needs, In the early 1960's community colleges 
began to emerge in vast numbers to meet felt and assessed com- 
munity needs, 

The remarkable growth in numbers of Community Colleges is well 
documented. Various issues of the "Junior College Directory" portray 
the growth in numbers of Community Colleges and Junior Colleges 
from 1900 to date as well as enrollment figures for the same period, 
In 1900 there were eight Community Colleges or Junior Colleges with 
an enrollment of 100. By 1946 there were 663 two year institutions 
with a total enrollment of 455,000, Little growth occurred between 
1946 and 1960 when records indicate that there were still 663 Com- 
munity Colleges and Junior Colleges with enrollments increased to 
just over 800,000. From 1960 through 1976 the number of Community 
Colleges nearly doubled with records indicating 1, 230 schools in op- 
eration with enrollments of 3,528,700, over five times the 1960 en- 
rollment figures. This growth has precipitated massive changes in 
educational decisions and philosophy which leads one to believe that 
traditional programs no longer meet the needs of large numbers of 
potential higher education aspirants. Societal needs in education are 
more and more being established by the community. Decisions on 
where, what and when are no longer entirely within the province of 
deans and university curriculum experts. Rather, training specialists 
from industry, government, the armed forces, the news media, and 
individual citizens often set forth needs and it behooves institutions 
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of higher education to provide quality programs as required, 

The idea that education is a life long activity does indeed dramati- 
cally change the concept of how teachers are trained andhow students 
are taught. In changing the who and what is taught causes modifica- 
tions to how, when and where. 

What are the implications for community education in the future? 
The answer involves every aspect of education, It demands that edu- 
cators completely reassess educational objectives as practiced today 
in higher education, No list of new goals and objectives will cover 
adequately the implications forseen by the author; the list will be 
ever-changing as new needs emerge. However, to view education as 
a life long activity and thus to answer to the pressures exerted by 
the total public the following generalizations should apply: (1) Com- 
munity involvement, Educators must rely more heavily on personal 
contact with industry, various agencies, the military and other or- 
ganizations in the community to assess more accurately educational 
needs. Higher education must employ highly trained field represen- 
tatives qualified to meet prospective clients in their own environ- 
ment. In that area accurate assessments of needs can and must be 
established, (2) Curricula. The continuous evolvement of new pro- 
grams are essential in the new philosophy of education as a life long 
activity, Educators in concert with the public will determine needs. 
They will design new programs which will meet expressed needs, The 
curricula will contain goals and objectives as outlined by the public 
served, Educational institutions will need to train curriculum ex- 
perts adept at converting assessed community needs into educational 
programs which will meet these needs, (3) Delivery. For the future, 
the delivery aspect of higher education is highly significant. Until 
recent years, students sought traditional higher education on-campus, 
The philosophy of life long education as provided by the community 
college drastically alters this concept. As more community involve- 
ment becomes apparent in assessing educational needs in the com- 
munity and more community decisions are incorporated in curricula 
design, the question of where taught gains significance. If the need 
for an educational program is perceived by the Internal Revenue Ser- 
vice and an institution of higher learning, and a program is specifi- 
cally designed to meet that agency's needs, it follows that on-site 
delivery seems expedient. The educational client at IRS needs certain 
idiosyncratic training. A curriculum is designed to meet the train- 
ing or educational needs and the delivery is on-site at a time most 
convenient to the client. 
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The example cited above is an actuality. It is one of many com- 
munity programs being offered throughout the nation whereby com- 
munity colleges have endeavored to meet the needs of the communi- 
ties they serve. In the future, traditional higher education should 
continue to flourish as society puts more demands on educators. At 
the same time, non-traditional programs in higher education should 
also flourish, These demands will be primarily met by two year in- 
stitutions who will assess community needs, design desired programs, 
and provide instruction on-site, The implications created by the 
needs for community education and life long learning signify continued 
dramatic changes are forthcoming in higher education. 
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Lewis A, Coser, Masters of Sociological Thought, Ideas in Historical 
and Social Context (2d ed.; New York: Harcourt Brace Jovanovich, Inc., 
1977), pp. xxv plus 611, 


While there is undoubted truth in Alfred North Whitehead's state- 
ment, "A science which hesitates to forget its founders is lost," it 
can validly be asked whether sociology is in fact a science comparable 
to the natural sciences, There is equal truth in Goethe's admonition, 
which Coser uses as anepigram for his book, "What you have inherited 
from your fathers, you must earn in order to possess." If sociology 
is to be more than the gathering of factual minutiae, or what Sorokin 
termed "a painful elaboration of the obvious," then the writings of 
the great sociological pioneers are still worthy of respectful atten- 
tion. Coser's book is eloquent testimony to this claim, and it merits 
widespread adoption. 

As Robert Merton rightly says in his foreword, this book is more 
than amere history of sociological ideas as though the ideas were un- 
related to their temporal and cultural context. For Coser makes a 
truly unique effort to portray the background of each thinker, in 
terms of his times, career, intellectual milieu, influences upon him, 
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and the audiences he was addressing. The "old masters" of sociology 
can then be read in a new light and their legacy more deeply appreci- 
ated, 

This legacy is many-faceted, and it is good for students to be ex- 
posed to the strengths and weaknesses of several theoretical per- 
spectives. The first edition of this work was a landmark and its 
value is further enhanced by the inclusion in this second edition of 
chapters on Sorokin, W.I. Thomas and Florian Znaniecki, and a sur- 
vey of contemporary leading theorists (George Homans, Robert Mer- 
ton, Kingsley Davis, Wilbert Moore, Robin Williams, and Marion Levy). 
One omission is of chapters on Sumner and Ward, though there are a 
total of thirteen references to them. At a time when humanistic 
sociology is in the ascendancy, the issues they raised are both timely 
and pertinent, notably that of whether man through his purposeful 
rationality and science can control his own social destiny or is at the 
mercy of his mores, the dead weight of tradition, and impersonal 
onrush of events. 

The thinkers dealt with, apart from those already listed, are Comte, 
Marx, Spencer, Durkheim, Simmel, Weber, Veblen, Cooley, Mead, 
Park, Pareto, and Mannheim. Each chapter is organized in terms of 
the particular founder's main work, his perspective and contributions, 
with direct quotations freely included. This is followed by a bio- 
graphical sketch, followed by the attempt to place him and his ideas 
in the context of a particular "point in intellectual time." And each 
chapter ends with sociological questions as to the thinker's origins, 
early class background, external events, career achievements, and 
the special audience he reached, The book is thus a prime contribu- 
tion to both the history of ideas and the sociology of knowledge. It 
would be hard to think of any text that not only contains such a wealth 
of biographical material on these founders, but that soskilfully shows 
the interplay between the life-context and the thinker's ideas, The 
author réveals a grasp of European history that is unusual fora 
sociologist. 

Beginning appropriately with Auguste Comte, we see the founder's 
main ideas, his life-story, and the intellectual and social context 
within which he lived and wrote. Sociology was born out of the tur- 
moil of the early 19th century, the era from 1750 to 1850 being a 
momentous time. Similarly with Karl Marx, whose doctrines of ma- 
terialism, economic determinism, alienation, class structure, soci- 
ology of knowledge, and social change are succinctly set forth, as 
are all the other thinkers' views. In each case, the context explains 
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and illumines the thought. New vistas are provided on all the founders 
and their contributions presented in such a way that students can 
grasp the main content of their ideology. Coser's writing style is 
lucid and readable, arefreshing contrast from so much that has been 
produced in sociological theory, 

It is a truism that any man's thought must be viewed within the 
context of his times, Yet students frequently lack a basic knowledge 
of history or an appreciation of how the past has produced the pres- 
ent, or how our contemporary thought-patterns are the product of a 
long line of tradition. As C, Wright Mills declared in The Sociologi- 
cal Imagination, the historical and epistemological ignorance of many 
young researchers is deplorable. At a time when the prime emphasis 
in postgraduate teaching seems to be oriented to research and method- 
ology, it is well to remind ourselves of the significance of the idea 
inhuman affairs, and of theneed to provide historical and philosophi- 
cal perspective to our current research efforts. One could legiti- 
mately paraphrase Maclver by saying that the range of the verifiable 
isnot the range of the valuable, and that the range of the measurable 
is not the range of the n-eaningful. 

Coser's last chapter, "Recent Trends in American Sociological 
Theory, " is an informative summary of the period since the Chicago 
dominance that ended in 1935, aperiod that saw the rise of the func- 
tional analysis of Talcott Parsons and his Harvard students who have 
since made their own contributions, and the rise of micro-sociological 
and conflict theories, The theories of the role of exchange and power, 
the current symbolic interactionist perspective that can be traced 
back to Mead, Dewey, and Jares, with its recent influence upon Erving 
Goffman and the labelling theory of Howard Becker and others, are 
succinctly presented. The book ends with a treatment of the "con- 
flict theories" of C. Wright Mills and Ralf Dahrendorf, a field in 
which Coser has himself written. ; 

To say that this is a scholarly volume is an understatement. On 
any relevant criterion, this work is a classic and massive contribu- 
tion to the history of sociology and social thought. No student should 
be allowed to receive a degree in sociology without having been made 
to read it. 
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Randall M. Miller and Thomas D. Marzik, Eds., Immigrants and Re- 
ligion in Urban America (Philadelphia: Temple University Press, 1977), 
pp. xxii, 170. $10.00. 


Immigrants to American cities in the 19th and early 20th centuries 
usually encountered resistance to their religious beliefs and prac- 
tices; and there were pressures to change their beliefs from Ameri- 
cans (especially the WASPS), other ethnic and religious groups, and 
even firstcomers of their own nationality. 

This collection of original essays discusses the way religious lead- 
ers shaped immigrant attitudes toward America, work, family, and 
self; it discusses why the Germans, Irish, Italians, Poles, Czechs, 
Slovaks, East European Jews, and Armenians adapted in some cases 
and resisted assimilation in others. 

More specifically: eight chapters here cover (1) "Religion and Cul- 
ture Change in Czech lnmigrant Communities, 1850-1920" (pp. 3-24), 
by Josef J. Barton (Northwestern University); (2) "Cult and Occult in 
Italian-American Culture: The Persistence of a Religious Heritage" 
(pp. 25-47), by Rudolph J. Vecoli (University of Minnesota and Direc- 
tor of the Immigration History Research Center there); (3) the "Irish 
Catholics: A Postponed Perspective" (pp. 48-68), by Dennis J. Clark 
(Executive Director, the Samuel S, Fels Fund, Philadelphia); (4) "Phila- 
delphia and the German Catholic Community" (pp. 69-83), by Jap P. 
Doland (Notre Dame University); (5) "Faith and Fatherland: Dimen- 
sions of Polish-American Ethnoreligion, 1875-1975" (pp. 84-102), by 
William J. Galush (Loyola University, Chicago); (6) "Immigration, 
Education, and Social Mobility of Slovaks, 1870-1930" (pp. 103-116), 
by M. Mark Solarik (National Museum of Canada, Ottawa); (7) "Wes- 
tern Impact on East European Jews: A Philadelphia Fragment" (pp. 
117-137), by Maxwell Whiteman (The Union League of Philadelphia); 
and (8) "On New Soil: The Armenian Orthodox and Armenian Protes- 
tant Churches in the New World to 1915" (pp. 138-160), by Robert 
Mirak (Boston University). 

As one of the editors, Miller, states in his valuable "Introduction" 
(pp. xi-xxii) "the eight chapters here constitute a preliminary recon- 
naissance into thehistory of the immigrants' religions, a subject too 
long ignored." In general, "from different perspectives all the au- 
thors remind us of the vitality and force of religion as a factor in 
defining and preserving ethnic life and character in America" (p. xxii). 

Academically, this little volume is important since it shows that 
all American cities were not alike, and hence all immigrant experi- 
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ences were not alike, and thus each immigrant group in each geo- 
graphic setting must be studied intensively. In this respect, this 
small publication is a definite contribution to America's religious 
and ethnic history. 

Joseph S, Roucek 

City University of New York (Ret.) 


David Louis Miller, George Herbert Mead: Self, Language, And The 
World (Austin, Texas: University of Texas Press, 1973), xxxviii, 
280 pages. $10.00. 


George Herbert Mead is a paradoxical figure in the history of Ameri- 
can philosophy. He is usually mentioned as a leading American phi- 
losopher, and always whenever there is a discussion of philosophical 
pragmatism. He is habitually listed as one of the "big four" pioneers 
of the pragmatist movement in philosophy, along with C.S. Peirce, 
William James, and John Dewey. Yet, despite these laudatory genu- 
flects to the importance of Mead's thought, relatively little research 
has been published studying his thoughts. Most of the research which 
has appeared has focused on his contributions to sociology and social 
psychology. Philosophers have mostly ignored his ideas. 

Mead was an original thinker whose ideas interweave a complex in- 
terdisciplinary pattern through the fabrics of almost every academic 
subject matter. He treated ideas as hypotheses to be tested, and 
his writings are often difficult reading for those to whom this process 
approach is unfamiliar. Many prospective readers of Mead have aban- 
doned their search into his writings for lack of a "secondary source" 
companion to help lead them through the complex paths of his thought. 

Soon it will be a half century since Mead's death, but only recently 
have any book-length, secondary source studies of his thought been 
published that can serve to help guide readers through the compre- 
hensive range of his ideas, One of these is The Philosophy of George 
Herbert Mead (ed. Walter Robert Corti; Winterthus, Switzerland: 
Archiv fur genetische Philosophie, 1973). This is a collection of 
papers by scholars of Mead on various topics in his thought, which 
are the proceedings of the IV International Seminar on American Phi- 
losophy, Winterthur, Switzerland, August, 1970. (For a review in 
this Journal, see Vol. 12, No. 1, January, 1977, 77-83.) Professor 
David Louis Miller was a participant in the seminar, and his papers 
on "George Herbert Mead: Biographical Notes," and "Mead's Theory 
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of Universals" appear in that book. Now we have another book, by 
Professor Miller, on George Herbert Mead: Self, Language, and the 
World. It is a timely contribution to Mead scholarship, treating the 
whole of Mead's thought in a comprehensive way and from a sympa- 
thetic perspective. 

Miller's basic orientation is philosophical, and his book will be valu- 
able in drawing attention to Mead's contributions to solving important 
philosophical problems, where his contributions are frequently over- 
looked by others, There are a number of chapters that treat meta- 
physical and epistemological issues. Miller was a student of Mead's 
from 1929 until his death in 1931, which gives this book a special 
value. Miller is able to include interesting first hand biographical 
vignettes of Mead and his activities, He is also able to offer inter- 
pretations of Mead's thought based on direct discussions with him, 
rather than simply footnoting Mead's writings. These are excellent 
credentials for writing a book on Mead. The moving finger of time 
will probably make this the last book to be written about Mead by one 
of his own students. Miller's book also makes use, for the first 
time, of unpublished Mead manuscripts which Miller received at the 
time of Mead's death, 

In his memorial to Mead, John Dewey said the problem that had 
"always occupied" Mead was "the problem of individual mind and con- 
sciousness in relation to the world and society" (p. xx,n), This may 
give us aclue to the significance of Miller's book title, which stresses 
Mead's views on the self, language, and the world. Mead saw the 
individual human self as emerging and developing through the instru- 
ment of the "significant symbols" of language. Linguistic communi- 
cation is necessarily social. A society is a community of significant 
symbolized meanings, bound together by a "generalized other," or 
community perspective. These community perspectives become the 
conventional category systems through which we view and interpret 
the world that we experience. Thus, Miller's title can be seen as 
expressing the basic interests to which Mead devoted his career, 
Those were Mead's starting points. Miller seeks to understand Mead's 
ideas in terms of the questions he was trying to answer. Rather 
than stressing objections to Mead's position, Miller's strategy is to 
present Mead's position positively and sympathetically, in the most 
coherent and systematic statement possible, which can be supported 
by evidence from his writings. 

The book is organized topically. The first chapters are devoted to 
orientation in Mead's biography, and the terminology in his writings. _ 
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The remaining chapters treat important topics in those writings. 
Miller's references to Mead's own writings are footnoted in the text 
directly following the quote, making for easy reference. Although it 
can be read cover to cover without undue repetition of material, each 
chapter is written as an essentially self-contained unit, allowing 
readers with specific interests to pick and choose chapters as their 
interests dictate, without crucial losses of meaning. This expands 
the book's usefulness for a wide range of academic disciplines. It 
has an index, and a bibliography. 

Miller's "Introduction" is an intellectual biography, tracing the in- 
fluences of diverse thinkers on Mead, such as Cooley, Dewey, and 
Whitehead. It alsogives anumber of very intimate glances into Mead's 
personal life, along with several family photographs, which help to 
convey asense of knowing him as a person, Miller makes his portrait 
more vivid by including his own personal recollections of Mead. One 
feels Mead translating his pragmatic convictions into a living phi- 
losophy, exemplified in his lifestyle. 

Miller points out that "to solve various problems in philosophy, 
Mead uses terms that are used by others, but the meanings he at- 
taches to them are often different; and the full import of their 
meanings is understood only when one gets the 'feel' of his philosophic 
system" (p. 27). Miller's chapter on "Mead's Intentions and his Basic 
Terms" addresses this problem by providing aglossary of thirteen of 
his main terms. Fortunately, Miller has avoided giving oversimpli- 
fied dictionary type definitions. He gives contextual explanations 
that are true to Mead's own mode of definition, and he captures the 
richness and complexity of Mead's meanings. He also includes several 
of the most clear and concise explanations available of each term, 
drawn from Mead's own writings. This is the first time a glossary 
guide to Mead's terminology has been attempted, and it should prove 
valuable inhelping a wider public tomake sense out of Mead's thought. 
The success of Miller's glossary suggests the possibility of expanding 
it to include other difficult terms, central to Mead's thought, such 
as "object," "I," and "me," "mind," "self," "generalized other, " 
"play," "game," "role," "universal," "science," "gesture," and 
"creativity," that "cry out" for succinct definition. 

Miller's view is that "it is clear that during his last years Mead 
was trying to put all of his thinking in systematic form" (p. xxxi). 
He thinks Mead finally adopted the principle of "sociality...asa 
foundation for a new system of philosophy" (p. 188). Seen from the 
perspective of this sociality principle, Miller's conclusion is that 
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"Mead has asystem of philosophy, and it hangs together in such a way 
that a thorough understanding of anyone part of it requires an under- 
standing of the whole" (p. 26), Miller's claim to have found "a sys- 
tem" in Mead is probably the most controversial of his interpreta- 
tions in this book, Miller thinks that Mead's "breakthrough leading 
to a more inclusive and profound system" is "nevertheless faithful 
to the basic tenets of pragmatism as propounded by Peirce, James, 
and Dewey" (p. 188). Professors often tell their student that philo- 
sophical pragmatism is incompatible with having "a system." Miller 
claims that in Mead's thought, pragmatism and having "a system" in 
philosophy are not incompatible. This should spark some important 
metaphysical discussion of that point, especially among "pragma- 
tists," 


Miller tries to open a creative interchange between Mead's ideas 
and various contemporary philosophical thinkers and methods. Piaget, 
Ryle, Whitehead, Wittgenstein; existentialism, phenomenology, and 
analytic philosophy are examples of those receiving comparative 
analysis with Mead. But, although he finds points of communication 
between Mead and these diverse persons and perspectives, Miller 
refuses to identify Mead with any of them, as some people do. Mead 


is still presented distinctly as a pragmatists, and this reviewer be- 
lieves Miller makes a strong case for that view. 

Mead was also a philosophical naturalist, as Miller emphasizes in 
the opening sentence of his first chapter (p. 3). Versus reductionist 
behaviorism, Miller emphasizes the differences between humans and 
other animals, especially in the discussions of time presents, acts, 
perspectives, and experience, in his second chapter, This is an ac- 
curate exposition of Mead's emergent and social behaviorism. But 
these differences must be read in the context of Miller's warning 
that "Mead's first intention was to develop a philosophy by which he 
could escape from Cartesian dualism" (p. 25). The relation of humans 
to other animals is one of emergence with continuity. Humans func- 
tion differently in some ways, but they are also subject to common 
universals such as the requirement of environmental adaptation. 
Miller warns us that "mind is a higher type of sociality than is found 
elsewhere in the universe, but the basic principle of organization is 
the same" (p. 44). Mead was no dualist; the relation of humans to 
other animals is one of emergence, 

This book is not a light one to be skimmed in spare moments, It is 
carefully written and closely reasoned, and will take a considerable 
investment of time and concentration to really "study." Stating his 
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aim in writing the book, Miller says that "it is my hope that this 
work will stimulate others to consider Mead's writings" (p. 24). 
Various problems which still remain to be considered indetail include 
Mead's political philosophy and his theory of democracy, his phi- 
losophy of education, and his philosophy of religion. 

Given its clarity of style, comprehensive scope, and authoritative 
interpretation, Miller's book will probably become a standard refer- 
ence companion for persons seeking to find their way through Mead's 
writings, and thus a point of departure for further research and 
analysis. Every academic library should own the book, as it will be 
useful to researchers in many fields of study. Scholars of Mead, and 
novitiates alike, are indebted to Professor Miller for his book. 


John Albin Broyer 
Southern Illinois University at Edwardsville 


David Leon Chandler, The Natural Superiority of Southern Politicians 
(New York: Doubleday, 1977), pp. xii, 394. $10.00. 


This book is subtitled "A Revisionist History." It is said that 
history is written by the winners and Chandler's aim is to revise what 
he takes to be the Northern-biased interpretations of the South, and 
particularly Southern politics and politicians, which have dominated 
the popular and academic culture. This isnot ascholarly book, Rather, 
it is anassemblage of historical and biographical facts and anecdotes 
covering pre-Revolutionary to modern times, woven together to sup- 
port a central thesis, This thesis has two parts, The first is that 
"the South has produced the pre-eminent geniuses of all American 
political history." The second is that the contributions of Southern- 
ers to American politics, culture, social life, and institutions have 
far exceeded what could be expected based upon their proportion of 
the population and what has been attributed to them by self-serving 
Northern academics, media barons, and chroniclers of the national 
identity. 

The bulk of the book is devoted to establishing the validity of this 
thesis. The author works chronologically from Jefferson and the 
Virginians to Jackson, Calhoun, Wilson, Huey Long, and the modern 
Southern congressional powers, Rayburn, Johnson, Stennis, and Russell, 
with many briefer character sketches in between. Through these bio- 
graphical outlines we learn that it was Southerners who invested or 
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inspired the Declaration of Independence, Constitution, Bill of Rights, 
system of checks and balances, United States Senate, concept of 
judicial review, and two-party system. Similarly, it was Southerners 
who created the mechanisms necessary for a strong and independent 
Congress and thus provided the legislation and leadership for most of 
the reform movements of the modern era, 

This kind of analysis raises more questions than it answers. For 
example, if the Southerners were so dominant in the creation of the 
national government, why were they almost immediately so unhappy 
with it? However, themost troublesome issue raised is that of race, 
Why were Southern leaders so reluctant to admit thehumanity of the 
Negro and remove him from the condition of slavery? Chandler argues 
that they really were not reluctant and would have accepted emanci- 
pation gradually if the rebel-rousing Northern abolitionists had not 
stirred things up and created the conditions for the Civil War. Simi- 
larly, in his description of contemporary Southern politicians suchas 
Ervin, Eastland, Stermis, and Russell, he lingers over the beauty of 
their chauvinism, aristocratic attitudes, mellifluous language, and 
adeptness at parliamentary politics, yet he manages to excuse or at 
least discount their use of these characteristics to frustrate and 
deny the claims toequality and dignity of their black neighbors. Their 
racism becomes a "wavering on principles" or "protection of a way of 
life" which tends todignify arepugnant attitude. Indeed, the author's 
claim for the "natural superiority" of these politicians seems un- 
wittingly toimply anacceptance of the long-standing position of hier- 
archically grading human beings by accidents of birth. 

However, it is not really the Southerners themselves the author 
celebrates, but rather the Southern style. Thus, the Senate's inside 
leadership clique, the Club, though Southerners do not control or 
compose a majority of its membership, is classified as a Southern 
organization because of its emphasis on a certain gentlemanly style 
or manner of political influence distinct from the crudeness of power 
politics, 

This theme of the Southern style is also found in the last, and 
least satisfying chapters, where the author presents his own belief 
in the Southern populist tradition. It is here we are told how the 
South, despite all of its geniuses and contributions, really lost. The 
battle is presented as achoice between Hamilton and his centralized, 
government-dominated, industrialism and Jefferson and his grass- 
roots, agrarian democracy. It is this battle the South actually has 
lost. How one could think that the evolution of the Industrial Revo- 
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lution and the emergence of the modern industrial state was really a 
matter of simple political choice and that if it wasnot for the manipu- 
lating Northerners we might now have a populist agrarian democracy 
is to take an extremely ahistorical view of society. It was never a 
fair fight to begin with. 

This book should ‘be a good seller, An epilogue on Jimmy Carter and 
Andrew Young as representatives of the South's best has been added 
and the title itself will place the book squarely on the growing shelf 
of "New South" literature. Despite my criticisms, there is much to 
be enjoyed and some to be learned. However, the effort to cuta 
broad swath results in too many generalities and glossed over contra- 
dictions to be very useful. One would be better off reading Doris 
Kearns' Lyndon Johnson and the American Dream or Gerald T. Dunne's 
story of a poor, Alabamian, Ku Klux Klaner, radical New Dealer, and 
Supreme Court liberal, Hugo Black and the Judicial Revolution. The 
inherent paradoxes involved in being a successful (especially liberal) 
Southern politician have too much potential explanatory value and pure 
intellectual interest to be treated superficially in defense of a naive 
thesis. 

James M, Giarelli 
University of Florida 


John E, Owen, L. T. Hobhouse, Sociologist (Columbus: Ohio State 
University Press, 1974), 225 pages. $11.00, cloth. 


The British scholar L.T. Hobhouse (1864-1929) is virtually unknown 
tocontemporary American sociologists, and, apparently, only slightly 
better known in England. This book, the first about Hobhouse's work 
since his death, is an effort to rescue him from obscurity by sum- 
marizing his major sociological contributions and assessing them in 
relation to those of other sociologists, The summary occupies most 
of Owen's attention, and is more successful than the assessment. 

Most of Hobhouse's contributions grew out of his rejection of Spen- 
cer's evolutionary theory and the Social Darwinist ideology surround- 
ing it; a rejection which appears to have originated in his strong re- 
ligious upbringing combined with an aristocratic family tradition of 
public service and concern for the disadvantaged. Hobhouse studied 
the classics at Marlborough College and Oxford, and was profoundly 
influenced by the Greek philosophers: Owen portrays his sociology as 
blending a Platonic concern for ethical and spiritual values with an 
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Aristotelian emphasis on factual data. Hobhouse was at Oxford from 
1883 to 1897, as an undergraduate, Tutor, and Fellow. Here, in the 
eye of the intellectual storm caused by the theories of Darwin and 
Spencer, he became engrossed in the psychological, sociological, and 
philosophical implications of evolution. In addition, he was influenced 
by two opposing currents of thought--the tradition of British empiri- 
cism, and the Hegelian idealism which flourished at Oxford in the 
1880s and 1890s. In 1897 Hobhouse left Oxford to work as a journalist, 
returning permanently to academic life in1907 as first holder of the 
Martin White Chair of Sociology at the University of London and first 
editor of the Sociological Review, Throughout his adult life Hobhouse 
combined an active interest and involvement in the world of practical 
affairs with a scholarly pursuit of the central philosophical and sci- 
entific issues of his day. 

Hobhouse's sociologically relevant insights and contributions are 
impressive. In a time of great optimism about science, he held a 
skeptical attitude, viewing science as a cultural product and very 
much influenced by its social location. He was critical of mechanistic 
or materialistic assumptions stemming from Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke, and underlying Comte's positivism and prevailing evolutionary 
theories: he argued that the assumption that the "metaphysical" 
search for origins, causes and purposes could be abandoned for a focus 
on observable "facts" was itself metaphysical inattributing ultimate 
reality to the world of material particles governed by mathematical 
laws, His philosophy of science led to some worthwhile observations 
on the proper subject matter of sociology, the role and limitations 
of measurement, the importance of analyzing concepts and assump- 
tions, and the relationship between theory and research. In opposi- 
tion to those who treated the human mind as a "sort of glorified re- 
' flex action," Hobhouse advanced a conception of mind as purposive 
and evolving toward a more rational and harmonious control over the 
environment. He believed evidence to support this conception could 
be found in the comparative study of moral systems, and thus pro- 
duced a pioneering study of historical and contemporary forms of 
social control. Further, Hobhouse believed he discerned in the evo- 
lution of morality a halting progress toward the eventual predomi- 
nance of rational humanitarianism, and he did not shrink from advo- 
cating a social philosophy and social policies which he thought advanced 
this cause. Thus, he provides a model for social scientists who would 
combine asearch for the facts about human behavior with a commit- 
ment to the realization of humanistic values. 
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Unfortunately, Professor Owen does not identify weaknesses in 
the Hobhousian model--the book contains no negative criticism. And, 
as Isuggested above, the chapter assessing Hobhouse's contributions 
in relation to those of other sociologists is particularly weak, Hob- 
house's work appears to have important continuities with some of 
Marx's contributions, some of Durkheim's, andsome of Weber's, But 
we do not learn from Owen whether he had ever heard of them. Any 
full assessment of Hobhouse's place in the history of social thought 
should stand him alongside these key figures. M»reover, Hobhouse's 
work seems relevant to the renewed interest in evolutionary theorizing 
stimulated by such scholars as Talcott Parsons and Gerhard Lenski, 
and to current conceptions of the self-directing society portrayed, 
for example, in Amitai Etzioni's Active Society. A linking of Hob- 
house with these or other recent developments could have given the 
book a dynamic and contemporary quality it now lacks. 

Finally, the book could have been improved by some sharp editing: 
points are often repeated unnecessarily; several chapters, especially 
the last two, could have benefited from more careful attention to 
organization and transition; and, throughout, awkward phrasings like 
"What Hobhouse did was to.... "should have been cut out. The book's 


strongest point is Owen's intimate knowledge of his subject. For 
this reason it is auseful starting point for scholars wanting to learn 
about Hobhouse, 


Michael G, Burton 
Memphis State University 
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